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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the Writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 


art 
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SKETCH OF WILLIAM INGALLS, M. D. 
PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND SURGERY IN BROWN 
: UNIVERSITY. | 

It is our happiness to live in an age and country, in which 
neither honor nor infamy is hereditary. _ e man, who as- 
pires to an honorable distinction in society, must be the archi- 
tect of his own reputation. As patriotism, industry, and virtue 
here ennoble their possessor only, without imparting their 
lustre to his posterity ; so they entitle him to the respect and 
veneration of the public, though he boast of no splendid a- 
chievements of his ancestry, nor display a certificate from the 
herald’s office, of honors that himself never earned or merited. 

There is a pleasure in contemplating the character of one 
who has overcome the seeming waywardness of destiny— 
who, when the torrent of adversity roars, 


* buffets it with lusty sinews, 
Stemming it aside with heart of controversy,” 
and finally rising above the waves in triumph. Nothing will 
more effectually call forth the latent energies of the mind, 
than attempts to disparage or depress. We perhaps owe our 


national independence to foreign usurpation. 
VOL. mI. 30 
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We shall never be guilty of such a want of civility to those i 
who favor us with their portraits, as to make any apoloyy for i 
giving the embellishment. Such an act would not only be in- ! 
sulting to them, but an impeachment of ourselves. Never- 
theless, since we have been accused, by some whose reproaches 
confer dignity, of being governed solely by personal friend- 
ship in giving the portrait of the amiable and distinguished 
divine, which accompanied our number for December, and 
may possibly be again assailed from similar sources, we 
make use of the present occasion to say, that in selecting our : 
portraits we seek only for an interesting variety ; and we i 
hope and trust, that, to the majority of our readers, the selec- : 
tion has beenagreeable. As editors we profess no creed, nor 
identify ourselves with any sect or party, in religion or poli- 
tics ; we wear not the “ red rose,” or the “ white,” nor enlist 
under the “ factions of York” or “ Lancaster.” 

Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 


WIuLu1aM InGatts, M. D. was born in the town of New- 
buryport. Of his ancestry we know nothing, except that 
his father was alffespectable farmer in that place. Having 
made no enquiries respecting his early life, we can say 
little of that, but that for some time he was employed as 
a schoolmaster in his native town. We find from the 
Catalogue of Harvard college, that he received the cus- 
tomary honors of that seminary in 1790; and the degree 
of bachelor in medicine in 1794. For the ability with which 
he acquitted himself at hisexamination for a baccalaureate, he 
received the approbation of the late President Willard, as 
well as that of the medical professors, in very flattering 
terms. The degree of doctor in medicine was conferred in 
1801 ; on which occasion he delivered in Latin, a dissertation 
De Abscessu Bursali. 

An ambition to appear in the first rank of the profession he 
had adopted led him to Boston, as the place where such dis- _ 
tinction would be most valuable when attained ; and, with® . '¢ 

very slender finances, and no other patronage than what the 
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public are wiiling to bestow on industrious candidates for its 
favor, he determined on it as a permanent residence. His pro- 
gress in anatomical science has been rapid, and his reputation 
as a minute and correct anatomist, we believe is undoubted. 

During the autumn of 1810, he delivered at Brown Uni- 
versity, a Course of Lectures, and in the year following was 
appointed to the professorship of Anatomy and Surgery, in 
that seminary. 

As a proof of the high estimation which is attached to the 
character of Dr. Ingalls as a professor, we publish the follow- 
ing complimentary letter, which was sent him from the gen- 
tlemen who attended his last course of lectures in Brown Uni- 
versity, published in one of the Providence papers. 


“ RespecTED Sir, 

As your jectureson Anatomy and Surgery, in Brown Uni- 
versity, have closed for the present season, the physicians, 
students in medicine, and young gentlemen from the collége, 
who have attended this medical school, do now, through their 
committee, beg leave to address you upon the subject. 

“ We are fully sensible, Sir, that a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy is indispensably necessary to the surgeon and phy- 
sician: and is an accomplishment worth giuch trouble in the 
acquirement, to the scholar and the gentleman. 

‘“ When we reflect, Sir, upon the many obstacles which re- 
quire much labor and great fatigue in surmounting, in conse- 
quence of your distant residence, we can but admire an indus- 
try as persevering as is the importance of the object in view. 

«“ Your excellent cabinet of preparations, equal, if not supe- 
rior to any in New-England, and the high merits of the Pro- 
fessor, must establish, upon a solid basis, the character of this 
medical school. 

“ The number of gentlemen practitioners, and medical stu- 
dents from abroad, who have attended your anatomical lec- 
tures, is a pleasing commentary upon the great utility and 
growing importance of this infant institution. 

“ Your solicitude for our improvement in the important 
science of anatomy calls for our warmest acknowledgements. 
We shall long remember, Sir, with sentiments of gratitude, 
your many attentions, and endeavor to profit by your instruc- 
tions. 

“That you may enjoy a long life of uninterrupted health, and 
receive a just reward for your highly meritorious labors, is 
our mast ardent wish. 
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“ Accept, dear Sir, the high considerations of our esteem 
and respect.” 


JOHN M. EDDY, 
THOMAS M. BURROWS, $Committee. 
ABNER PHELPS, 











LETTER FROM DAN SPONDEE. 


“ Felices nuptz! moriar nisi nubere dulce est.” 
Seneca’s Rbet. Fragments, 


70 THE EDITOR OF THE POLYANTHOS. 
Sir, 


Iam ever the humble friend, and sincere admirer of the 
fair. I am in love, and Eliza, the gay, the beautiful, the ac- 
complished Eliza, is the mistress of my heart. This young 
lady is the ornament of every circle in which she condes¢énds 
to move. Like the motions of Venus, her steps betray the 
disguised goddess ; and when she sings, her celestial voice 
at once proclaims a present divinity. Wit is her vernacular 
language. Her speech is like a tissue of brilliants, whose 
sparklings are eyer varying, whose lustre never ceases to 
please. And yet, when the sigh of sorrow excites the sym- 
pathetic emotions of her breast, her voice is as soothing as the 
notes of an angel that lull a dying saint to eternal repose ; and 
its gratulary sounds, when a friend is made happy, are cheer- 
ing and rich, as the strains that welcome a beatified spirit to 
the realms of endless felicity. Her heart is the abode of every 
soft and generous passion, love only excepted: I mean an 
affectionate attachment to any individual of our sex. 


o 


“ From pride and affectation free, 

Alike she smiles on you and me.” 
And here, dear sir, is the rub. In the full bloom of woman- 
hood, perfect in form, elegant in manners, winning in address, 
she seems created to kindle fires that she cannot extinguish, 
‘and is ever making conquests, without enjoying the extacies 
oftriumph. Her ripened beauties tempt the lover, who is 
rewarded for his eager desire by despair of possession. Her 
¢ untasted cheek’* still reclines on the solitary pillow; and 
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her dreams are such as may be supposed to have “ floated in 
light vision round the head” of Diana. She indeed once told 
me, that whenever she happened to be troubled by unquiet 
slumbers, or labored under the frightful visitation of a night 
mare, her persecuting fiend was always clad in male attire. 
She has seen monsters, in coats of flame and helmets ef thun- 
der-cloud, shivering in breeches of Lapiand snow, and girded 
with belts of Behemoth’s hide. She has been tormented with 
impertinents in suits of all colors. Mad poets have squirted 
ink at her, dashing dancers have crushed her toes, ardent ad- 
mirers have tortured her hands, coxcombs have made her 
sick with their pouncet airs, and she has been plagued and 
vexed with ten thousand imaginary evils, never in petticoats, 


but always in masculine habiliments. 


his is, so far, a real character, and I dare say the extraor- 
dinary and enchanting original will be recognised by many of 
my readers. That I should love her is very natural, that I 
do mot die for her, is also very natural. ‘ Many have died,” 
says the poet, “ but zoze of love.” If rebuffs and refusals in- 
flicted mortal wounds, poor Dan would have been under the sod 
long ago. But thanks to the stars! «“ Words are but wind,” 
and there is nothing really mere dangerous in the monosyllable 
no, than in the monosyllable yes. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
term implying compliance, has in multitudes of cases caused 
the poor mistaken husband to curse the hour of his birth. 
No, is like a pill, bitter in the mouth, but wholesome in its 
operation. I speak from experience, having taken many 
such pills in the course of my perigrinations. 

Having thus informed you of my being in existence, I shall 
close my correspondence for the present. - As you love to 
treat your readers with poetry, by way of assisting you a little, 
I send you my last love song. It was returned to me with my 
relentless fair Eliza’s letter of absolute refusal. However, I 
hope I shall long survive this fil/, and have no objection to 
taking a similar one, once a year, during the next seventy 


vears of my life. 
Your’s sincerely, 


Dan SPONDEE. 
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Eliza, frown, in pity, frown, 

Thy smiles delicious poison preve ;— 
Resolv’d no lover’s wish to crown, 

Alas ! why tempt to hopeless love ? 


Such various beauties are combin’d, 
To deck thy peerless form and face, 
‘i Se pure, so elegant thy mind, 
as || Thy polish’d wit, and matchless grace,— 
| We doubt the witness of our eyes, 
And fix’d in transport and amaze, 
As on some vision of the skies 
Array’d in lucid vesture, gaze. 


Not Zephyr’s aura half se light, 
Glides thro’ the balmy morning air, 
Nor sylphs, in gossamer bedight, 
Are half so gentle, half so fair. 
Alas ! no fancied beauties lure, 
No airy phantom mocks the view, 
No skill the wounded heart can cure, 
Love proves the BRILLIANT WONDER true, 


O nymph, whose bright, resistless charms; 
Are potent as the electric fire, 
What god shall press thee in his arms, 
And passion’s mutual glow inspire ! 
Yet check the wish that soars sublime, 
And make some favor’d mortal blest, 
Ere the rude breath of hoary time, 
Chills nature’s ardor in thy breast ! 


The mossy couch, the rosy bower, 
To rapture’s genial thrill invite ; 
O sieze, dear maid, the fleeting hour, 

In youth’s warm season of delight ! 


On yon parterre that flower behold, 
Its bosom shines with morning’s dew, 
Rts leaves their fragrant stores unfold, 
And gaily court Eliza’s view ; 


Alas ! the worm’s unsparing tooth, 

Has pierc’d its stem—how soon it fades | 
Gone is the blooming pride of youth, 
Tt dies in evening’s lurid shades ! 
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But, if to VesTa’s ¥irgin sway, 

Or cloister’d scenes thy thoughts incline, 
In pity frown each hope away, 

That kindles at a smile of thine. 


Oh! cease to smile, and cease to kill, 
From flattering errors set us free ; 
Or, on condition, smile at will, 
But be each smile alone for me. 





LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 








LOVE. 


WE are all apt to overrate the strength and durability of 
the attachment we excite. The truth is, that in a vigorous 
Ww verned, and acti employed mind, Love rarely be- 
comes that resistless tyrant which vanity and romances repre- 
sent him. His empire is divided by the love of fame, or the 
desire of usefulness, the eagerness of research, or the triumph 
of discovery. But even solitude, idleness, and imagination 
tannot long support his dominion without the assistance of 
HOPE. : 

MARRIAGE. 

It is of the utmost consequence to the felicity of wedded 
life, that a just and temperate estimate be formed of the char- 
acter of the person to whose temper we must accommodate 
ourselves ; whose caprices we must endure ; whose failings 
we must pardon, whether the discord burst upon us in thun- 
der, or steal on amid harmonies which render it impercepti- 
ble, perhaps half pleasing. Small chance is there, that pas- 
sion shouldwview with the calm extenuating eye of reason, the 
faults whichit suddenly detects in the god of its idolatry. The 
once fervent votary of the idol, finding it unworthy of his wor- 
ship, neglects the useful purposes to which he might apply 
the gold that it contains. 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 


— 


Tuoss, who are furious when they dare, or when the pro- 
vocation is sufficient to raise their courage, sometimes chide 
with impotent perseverance where they are awed from the 
full expression of their fury :. as the sea, which the lightest 
breeze dashes in billows over the sand-bank, frets in puny 
ripples against the rock that frowns over it. 


Ow a death-bed, guilt appears the only real misery: lesser 
evils are lost amidst its horrors, like shadows in the midnight 
gloom. 


THERE are some degrees of sorrow, which increase in a- 
cuteness, at least, which augment in vehemence of expression, 


by the perception of having excited sympathy. Weak fires 
gather strength from radiation. ’ 


THERE is no time in the life of man so tedious, as that 
which passes between the resolution to repair a wrong, and 
the opportunity to make the reparation. 


It is very hard that the end of benevolence is to be spoken 
ill of ; but it is often the way of the world. And what can 
better warn us, that the earth was never meant for our rest- 
ing place? The raven wings his way through it triumphant: 
the dove finds no rest for the sole of her foot, and turns to the 
ark from whence she came. 


It is good order, and not an attention to little things, which. 


produces great profits. Pliny, in giving up a bond for a con- 
siderable sum, sajd to his friend: “ I have little wealth, and 
T am obliged to enter into great expenses : but I have made 


a fund of my frugality; and it is thence that I ; for the 
service of my friends.” - 


Ir we know how to enjoy our own condition, we shall nei- 
ther be ambitious nor envious ; all within will be at peace; 
but we do not live enough in the present—our desires and 
our hopes carry us unceasingly toward the future. 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


+ 


LETTER XXXI. 


-FREQUENTLY, my dear Emilia, must observation have 
taught you to doubt the fidelity of husbands : a thousand times 
must you have heard it said, that to the disgrace of society, 
a faithful husband is cited as a prodigy only to be equalled by 
a discreet wife. The assertion appears strong, yet it is nev+ 
ertheless true, though not without exceptions in the middling 
ranks of life. I proceed now to give you some idea of the 
fidelity of the higher classes, and for that purpose, will in- 
stance Bacchus. This husband of Ariadne, who was often 
absent upon little tours, having been particularly well received 
by Icarus, remained with him some time; his sojourn was 
made less with the intention of teaching his host how to cule 
tivate the vine, than with the design of himself cultivating the 
favor of his daughter Erigone. Erigone was then but fifteen; 
and her young heart, educated in profound ignorance of the 
world, was as yet acquainted only with virtue. Bacchus of 
course found this a great obstacle to his projects. In vain 








did he employ near her all the common flaces of gallantry : 
Erigone seemed neither to listen, nor understand them. At 
length the god, after long study of her impregnable character, 
discovered its weak place. He perceived that Erigonc loved 
grapes exceedingly, and that she went every evening to the 
vineyard of her father to eat them clandestinely. Sure of his 
victory, he flew to the vineyard of Icarus, plants himself in 
the path by which Erigone comes to it, and takes the form 
of a ruby cluster depending from a young vine. Meanwhile 
Erigone arrives; she catches a glimpse of it through its man- 
tle of foliage, utters an exclamation of delight, and plucks it. 
Scarcely had she eaten the first grape before an inconceiva- 
bie intoxication spreads through all her senses: her bosom 
swells and heaves, her eye wanders, her ardent lip eagerly 
secks the fatal cluster again, presses, and devours it.—* Oh 
ye gods!” she exclaims, “this is your nectar! I die of de» 
VOL, IIl. 3l 
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licious poison !” At these words Bacchus resumes his origi- 
nal form. ‘ Compose yourself,” he says, “ that poison is not 
mortal. Love me, and I will cure you.”—Erigone then cast- 
ing down her eyes, blushed, sighed, and abandoned her hand : 
whether for her cure, or her destruction, I will not pretend 
to*say. The time of the vintage now arrived: Icarus had 
invited to it all the shepherds of the Athenian territory. At 
the sound of their rustic pipes and artless voices, the nectar 
flowed from the blushing grapes: to refresh, and re-animate 
them, Icarus presented to them the first flagons of the new- 
ly expressed juice. But unluckily the musicians of those 
times had neither the capacity nor the coolness of ours; the 
new wine fermented in their Athenian heads, and killing Ica- 
rus, they cast him into a well. No sooner was this crime 
committed than the wives of the murderers were seized with a 
transport of furious rage, which nothing could appease. The 
Oracle was consulted, and it ordered that they should insti- 
tute games in honor of Icarus, to expiate the guilt of their 
husbands. These feasts were called the Icarian games. 
They were celebrated by persons balancing themselves upon 


acord attached to a couple of trees. In our days we call it 


aswing. I never look at this exercise without complacently 
recalling the antiquity 6f its origin. At the moment in which 
the Prince was assassinated by his guests, he was followed by 
a little bitch, called Mera. This little creature was made fa- 
mous not by the songs, the epistles, the madrigals, which the 
poets addressed to her ; not by the civility of the young priest 
of Jupiter who took her out walking ; not by the seritimental 
discourses which the ladies directed to her in society ; but 
solely by her instinct, and her fidelity to her master. She 
ran to Erigone, and dragged her by the robe even to the ve- 
ry wellin which the murderers had thrown the body of her 
father. At such a dismal sight, Erigone hanged herself in 
despair; Mera died of grief, and the gods transported them 
to the heavens. Icarus became there the constellation of 


the Bear; Erigone the sign of the Virgin ; and Mera that of 
the Dog-star. 
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What think you of Bacchus all the while? Do you imag- 
ine that he hanged himself to foliow Erigone. Not at all. 
He took another way ; he went to visit Proserpine, hoping to 
fiud in her kingdom the shade of her whom he deplored. 
Proserpine’s complexion was rather dusky, but she redeemed 
that fault by a thousand charms. Hers was an intcresting 
languor, a sweet melancholy, a tender and mysterious look. 
Add to this that her palace was surrounded by a perpetual 
twilight, so that if the heart felt not the surprize of a sudden 
and ardent passion, it yielded by degrees to the influence of 
that voluptuous sadness from which refined lovers scarcely 
wish to withdraw. Bacchus soon learned this truth by happy 
experience. He meant to stay with Proserpine for an instant, 
and he remained there three years. Bacchus at length recol- 
lected his wife, and returned to her. To quiet her suspic- 
ions he told her, that while making a morning call upon Pros- 
erpine, he had fallen asleep; that he attributed this drowsi- 
ness either to his own weariness, or to the weight of the air ; 
that in fine he had slept three years, and had waked in the 
midst of a circle of nymphs who had forced him to dance and 
wished to retain him; but that he had escaped, and flown te 
the arms of his dear Ariadne. Ariadne believed him. With 
a fickle husband, patience, virtue, gehtleness, and tender lan- 
guage, are great points, but in my opinion, all that is nothing 
without faith. Ariadne was afterwards recompensed for hers, 
by the fidelity of her husband. He loved her as long as she 
lived, and proved that attachment even to her last breath. 


_ For between a really fond couple, testimonies of tenderness 


never are outof season. Time may scatter snow over the 
head, but what can freeze the heart which virtuous love has 
once taught to glow ?—Adieu my Emilia. 


LETTER XXXII. 


The recitals of the triumphs and the amours of Bacchus, 
had kindled the spirit of conquest amongst the Goddesses 
and the nuptial banquet of Thetis and Peleus became a field 
of battle, the ground of which was disputed by their address 
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and their charms. Victory was balanced between Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus, when all at once, Discord, who had been 
excluded, appeared, burning to revenge the affront ; her eye 
was on fire, her mouth foaming, her brows encircled with ser- 
pents ; she came in a thick cloud, and witha malignant smile 
threw upon tic table a golden apple bearing this fatal inscrip- 
tion, “ To the fairest.’”—If Discord had said, to the most pru- 
dent, to the most tencer, to her who without pretending to it 
has the most sense and spirit, to the chastest wife, to the most 
worthy mother, to the most faithful mistress,—the apple 
would have been quietly shared amongst the candidates ; but 
the motto was, “ To the fairest,” and Ilion was burnt. 

Juno, Venus, and Pallas, each demanded the apple exclu- 
sively, and required an impartial judge. Mercury proposed 
to them a young shepherd near Bergamus. ‘This. sliepherd 
was the beautiful Paris, son of Priam, king of Ilion. Hecu- 
ba, the wife of this king, when yet big with the child, dreamt 
that she was brought to bed of a toreh, which set fire to the 
whole of Asia. The Oracle being consulted, replied, that 
the Queen would give birth to a son who would cause the 
destruction of his father’s empire. Alarmed with this pre- 
diction, Priam charged Archelaus, one of his officers, to de- 
stroy the infant immediately after its birth. Even Hecuba 
subscribed to the necessity of such a command; but Hecuba 
was not then a mother. At the sight of her new born babe, 
ambition was sacrificed, and nature resumed her rights. To 
bend Archelaus, she employed those maternal looks, and 
those subduing tears which alone can flow from the eyes of a 


mother. Those tears triumphed over Archelaus ; the sword | 


fell from his hand, and the life of the child was granted to 
the prayers of tenderness. Nevertheless, fearing to sacrifice 
his duty to humanity, Archelaus carricd the child to Mount 
Ida, and left him exposed ina lonely place. Happy, happy 
infant! Though feeble, alone, defenceless, proscribed from 
thy cradle, but ignorant of thy destiny, in the arms of inno- 
cence thou couldst smiling await death ! It was in this situa- 
tion that the shepherds ef Mount Ida found him. His ex- 
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treme beauty, his desolate state, the superb ornaments with 
which he was covered, all conspired to render him interest- 
ing. They adopted him, and took care of his education. 
The most venerable of these shepherds, who loved him with 
a tender friendship, often felicitated him upon the fortunate 
destiny, which far from the dangers of grandeur and of opu- 
Jence had led his infancy to the sylvan asylum of peace and 
virtue. Sometimes the old man would take him upon his 
knee, and pressing him between his trembling arms, would 
thus address him.—“ My son! you enter into life by a road 
strewed with flowers. Even till now you have never shed a 
single tear : no person has abridged your innocent pleasures ; 
and you have not yet felt that delightful frenzy which tyran- 
nizes over so many hearts: you aspire not to honors ; you 
fear not old age. Oh, my son! You enter a path strewed 
with flowers. I would not trouble the tranquillity of your 
tender years, but alas, you must learn betimes to dread the 
poison of Love. My son, I can foresee the day in which that 
cruel child will seduce your heart by his syrentongue. You 


will believe that happiness awaits you in the delicious retreat _ 


to which he invites, and you will find but the most painful 
slavery. Fly, fly then; that is true courage. Feeble and 
timid bird, avoid that vulture, or look to perish in his grasp ! 
Amiable child, whose eyes shine with the light of peace and 
innocence, may you never seek more vivid enjoyments than 
what your childhood has bestowed; be poor, be virtuous ; 
bind not yourself tothe car of opulence; go not to dwell in 
sumptuous palaces; preserve yourself from bowing under 


the haughty looks of a proud protector ; tremble to penetrate 


the dark paths by which Intrigue silently waiks; remorse 
alone is the reward of the most fortunate crimes. When 
time shall have furrowed that brow now dressed in the flow- 
ers of youth, your heart will soon be environed by languor 
and sadness; when man verges towards decay, he is con- 
demned to pain. Weak in the cradle, weak in old age; he 


dies, my son, ashe is born. Nourish friendship; succor 


distress ; attach to yourself by tenderness, the child whom 
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Heaven may have given to your affection. That support 
will become one day the solace of your feebleness, and will 
make you taste a renewal of delight, when time shall 
have furrowed that brow now decorated*by the flowers of 
youth.” 

Soon did the young Paris become the most celebrated and 
the most beautiful of the shepherds. Nature recompensed 
him for the empire of which Fortune had deprived him. He 
reigned over the meadaws, over the flowers of the fields, over 
the herbage, the flocks, andthe hearts of the mountain nyinpiis, 
whose sighs found asweet echo in the sounds of his lyre. 
Amongst them, he first saw the tender Oenone, brilliant with 
the freshness of youth and love ; softly stealing from her gay 
companions, she came at the decline of day to share the bed 
and throne of Paris ; for the mossy turf was by turns his 
throne and his bed. In truth, Paris lived happily ; but to 
continue, happiness should remain concealed from others. 

The celebrity of the shepherd made the misery of himself 
and of his wife. He appeared at the public games which 
Priam celebrated in Troy, and his beauty attracted every 
eye. Hector, the eldest son of the king, after having van- 
quished all his opponents, was vanquished by his unknown 
brother. This triumph interested the whole court: the king 
himself interrogated the conqueror, and recognized him for 
his son. Then began the fortune and finished the happiness 
of Paris. Ocnone was the first to perceive it. Pomp, eti- 
quette, and cold inconstancy, soon banished love from their 
nuptial bed ; and the poor nymph learned by sad experience 
what it is to have a husband at court. Paris, by unanimous 
consent was declared the fashion, by the committee of Trojan 
coquettes. The beauties quarrelled for him, and possessed 
him by turns. Thus, without peace, as without enjoyment, 
Paris was hurried away in the whirlwind of female vanity. 
Nevertheless a secret sentiment brought him back to his 
faithful Oenone. In spite of himself he rendered justice to 
her merit, saying, with an unaffected smile :—“ She has 


mind, she has heart; nature-has endowed her soul with all 
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the virtues; upon my honor she is a treasure ; but—she is 
my wife.” 

The reputation of Paris naturally extended with his con- 
quests; he united himself in friendship with the god Mercu- 
ry, who became his counsellor and his agent, and who finished 
by proposing him to the celestial court as judge of the dis- 
pute between the three goddesses. Such was the rapid road 
that led Paris to distinction. But aias ! that distinction had 
sad consequences, since it caused his death and the ruin of 
his country. ; 

Allow me to postpone the history till to morrow; I will 
then offer you my hand to lead you.to Mount Ida; till then 
—keep the apple !—Adieu. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


a 


CRITICAL ESSAY. 
ON A FRAGMENT OF ANCIENY POETRY. 


Mer. Epiror, 

Ir the general plan of the Polyanthos will justify the inser- 
tion of the following Essay, it is at your service. That your 
readers may not think essays of this sort entirely unprece- 
dented, you may inform them that the learned editors of the 
Monthly Anthology, (a work of which it has been often said, 
that it was intended for scholars only ) once admitted into its 
pages an elaborate critique on the celebrated Ballad, 

«“ Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat’s in the fiddle, 
The cow jump’d over the moon,” &c, 


Yours, p< 


“ There was an old woman lived under the hill ; 
And, if she’s not gone, she lives there still.” | f 


Ir is not extravagant to say, that these lines contain as 


much true poetry as can be found in the whole “ British 4/- 
5 ° . 
bum,” and Story’s “« Power of Solitude,’ united. Whether 
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this couplet is the beginning of an Epic poem, of which the 
remainder is unfortunately lost, or whether it is merely a con- 
densation of poetical beauties designed to confer immortality 
on the author, and show how much we have to regret that he 
did not further exercise. his genius for the entertainment and 
instruction of his species, is a question on which the critics 
are almost equally divided. There is, indeed, at present a 
very small majority who hold the former opinion ; but the 
number, talents and learning, of those, who strenuously main- 
tain the latter, priclude the supposition that the question is 
settled. ‘ ddjuc sub judice lis est.” But though we consid- 
er the question respecting the origin of this couplet to be still 
open, yet we shall not presume to offer our opinion on so im- 
portant and vexed a subject. 


“ Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 


Supposing, for the present, that these lines are the intro- 
duction of a poem now lost to the world, we cannot too much 
regret the fortuitous circumstances which have so deeply 
affected the interests of literature. The loss of one half of 
Ovid’s Fasti has always been lamented ; and the conflagra- 
tion of the Alexandriany library, and the burning of Lord 
Mansfield’s papers, have excited the sensibility of the tender, 
and stimulated the Muse of the fanciful. How much more, 
then, should we deplore the loss of the poem whose dear re- 
mains now lie before us. 


« Et tangunt magnas tristia fata Deas : 
Hebilis indignos, Elegeia, solve capillos.” 

The author of this lost poem must have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the celebrated poets whose fame he doubtless 
would have rivalled, had he been so fortunate as to transmit 
his work to posterity. There is in the lines which have been 
preserved such obvious, yet far from servile, imitation of the 


beginning of the Odyssey, the Aneid, and the Conquest of | 


Canaan, that we can not refrain from pointing out a compari- 
son. One essential difference ought, however, first to be no- 
-ticed. The most prominent characters, respectively, in the 
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celebrated poems we have just mentioned, are men,—heroes. 
Our author chose a woman—a heroine we presume, for the 
main subject of his celebration. In this he was original, and 
for this we have still greater reason to lament the loss of the 
work ; for, alas | how little do we find in these “ degenerate 
days,” that bears the impress of originality! We are now 
ready to proceed to the comparison : what we have just said 
was by way of contrast. 

It will be recollected that Homer does not immediately call 
Ulysses by name, nor does Virgil tell us that his hero is call- 
ed Aineas, nor the American bard at once declare the name 
of Joshua. These poets mention actions and sufferings which 
are properly and almost exclusively ascribable to their re- 
spective heroes ; but it is from description only that we at 
first learn who they are. Thus Homer— 

«« The man for wisdom’s various art renown’d, 


Long exercis’d in woes, O muse, resound. 
On stormy seas unnumber’d toils he bore” 


So Virgil— 
*‘ Arms and the man I sing, who forc’d by fate, 


And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 
Expell’d and exil’d left the Trojan shore.” 





So Dwight— 


“ The chief, whose arm to Israel’s chosen band 
Gave the fair empire of the promis’d land, 
Ordain’d by heaven to hold the sacred sway, 
Demands my voice, and animates my lay.” 

How much more poetical are these introductions than if 
Homer had said: “ O muse, rehearse the sufferings of Ulys- 
> and Virgil, “ I sing the history of /ineas, who was 
persecuted by Juno ;” and Dwight, “ Joshua demands my 
voice, and animates my lay.” 

So our author does not bluntly tell us that his heroine’s 
name is Tabitha, but, like other great poets, leaves to his 
veaders to infer from the description who is the heroine of 
his poem. 


seas 


* There was an old woman lived under the hill.” 
YOr,, TI. 32. 
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Her living under the hill, is as good a clue to the discovery 
of her name, as are the wisdom and shipwrecks of Ulysses to 
the discovery of his. If any should object that many women 
have lived under hills, we would silence them at once by say- 
ing, that many men, and wise men too, have been cast away 
at sea. 

Our author’s manner of introducing his heroine is justifia- 
bie not only by the highest examples, but also by the most 
obvious principles of human nature. There is a kind of syl- 
Jogism which logicians call an enthymem, in which only one 
of the premises and the conclusion are expressed. The oth- 
er premise (as grammarians say when a word neccessary to 
complete the sense is omitted) is “ understood.” This sort 
of syllogism, or argument, is the most usual in common dis- 
course. And it has been well observed by Dr. Watts, that 
‘¢ mankind love to have so much compliment paid to their un- 
derstandings, as to suppose that they know the major or minor, 
which is suppressed and implied, when you pronounce the 
other premise and the conclusion.” This principle is appli- 
cable to the case before us. The readers of poetry are no 
less fond of having their understandings complimented than 
other men; and therefore are naturally pleased when the 
poet supposcs them to know from description who is the hero 
of the piece, without his calling him by name. If this reason 
and these authorities were not abundantly sufficient to vindi- 
cate our author’s plan, we might adduce another example 
from among our own countrymen. Barlow has not called 
Columbus by name, but has described him as 


“s the first who dared to brave 





The unknown dangers of the western wave,” 


We are aware there are instances of poets’ giving the name 
of their hero in the very outset. In Pope’s translation of the 
Tliad, Achilles is the first word in the first line. But it is to 
be noticed that in the original it is the last word in the first 
line ; and cven there it is preceded by a patronymic, (for the 
use of which Gibbon is remarkable, and for which he has been 


well burlesqued in the “ Looker On’) as a sort of stepping 
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stone (if we may so speak) to the main and real name. But 
Homer afterwards wrote the Odyssey, when he had acquired 
more judgement, and was more versed in poetical beauties ; 
and there, as we have already observed, he pursued another 
method. Phillis Wheatly too, has adopted the manner of the 
Iliad in her account of “ Niobe in Distress.” But the begin- 
ning is almost a copy from Homer, or rather from Pope— 

“ Apollo’s wrath, to man the dreadful spring 

Of ills innumerous, tuneful goddess, sing.” 
and can therefore hardly be called an additional authority 
against the art and taste of our author. But allowing Phillis 
to have been entirely original, (for we are disposed to mee, 
fairly all the arguments and autherities on the subject) still 
her works have been pronounced, by the author of the Notes 
on Virginia, to be “ below the dignity of criticism.” 

We therefore feel ourselves authorised to declare, that, in 
the exordium of his poem, our author has conformed to the 
true principles of human nature, and the example of the most 
consecrated standards of excellence. The taste which he 
professed, and which is acquired and improved by the study 
of the best models, and guided by secret and insensible com- 
parison with the allowed patterns of fine writing is what we 
understand La Bruyere to call “le gout de comparaison,” 
and on which some very ingenious and valuable remarks are 
found in Stewart’s Philosophical Essays. : 

It is impossible not to remark how much more elaborate 
and comprehensive is the couplet we are considering, than 
the two first lines of Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso,” as trans- 
lated by Hoole. They are as follows: 

“ Dames, knights, and arms, and love | the deeds that spring 

From courteous minds, and venturous feats, I sing.” 
And yet “ it is said Cardinal Hippolito had been heard to de- 
clare that Ariostio was particularly difficult in composing the 
two first lines of his poem, and that he wrote them many times 
before he could satisfy himself.’ Mare Antonio Mureto, a 
most respectable writer of the sixteenth century, also says 
chat he had received the same account from some of the first 
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men of his day, who had the best opportunity of knowing the 
fact. We shall only add that the name of Orlando does not 
appear in this introduction. 

If the couplet of our author be a mere fancy piece, a “ pur- 
purecus pannus,” I apprehend we have less reason to regret 
the limited sphere of his poetical powers, than is generally 
supposed. For it has been justly observed of Gray, whose 
exquisite Jittle pieces have led many to express dissatisfac- 
tion that he did not extend his poetical labors, that had he 
written much, he probably would not have much excelled. 
And who that has been rapt into extacy with the beauties of 
our author’s only little fragment, would wish to find him the 
writer of some meagre sonnet ? 

If in the use of the word fragment, we have unwarily dis- 
covered to which side of the great question above stated, we 
incline, we hope not to be thought presumptuous, as we cer- 
tainly are not tenacious. 

But it is time to point out some of the beauties of our au- 
thor, and to answer some objections which ill-natured critics 
have hastily made. : 


“ There was an old woman liv’d under the hill.” 


This line is certainly picturesque, and rajses what Kaims calls 
“ the ideal presence.” Indeed, if we except the celebrated 
description of a “ wrinkled hag,” by Otway, perhaps there is 
not a more descriptive passage in the whole compass of Eng- 
lish poetry. A more concise description surely cannot be 
found. There is but one epithet in this line, and none in the 
next. This is what we very seldom find, particularly in mod- 
ern poetry, in which adjectives so abound and out-number the 
substantives, that we are reminded of seven women laying 
hold of one man. The single epithet, however, which is used, 
is extremely forcible. Old.” 

Petty critics have said that this line is not grammatical, 
that there is no relative with which the word dived may agree. 
But the slightest knowledge of poctry is sufficient to refute 
this objection, and to produce examples of similar ellipsis 
from all the sons of the Muses. For instance ; 
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«“ There was a friar told me of this man.” Shakspeare. 


« That joy, which he pursues, he ne’er shall taste, 
That power in whom delighteth ne’er behold.” Abenside. 


Nor is the place of the old woman’s residence so obscurely 
noted as some imagined. The definite article is prefixed, as 
if to mark the very spot where she “ lived.” It is “ che hill.” 
Now if a man in Judea should say the two mountains, he 
would instantly be understood to mean Lebanon and Carmel. 
iow much more definite is our author. Instead of-mention- 
ing two, he confines his heroine’s residence to one hill, to 
“ the hill.” In many places this phrase would be perfectly 
intelligible, and could not be mistaken. For instance, in Bos- 
ton, were it said of a “ woman” young or “ old,”’ that she “ liv- 
ed” on “ the hill,” it would be known not not only where’she 
“ lived,” but what she was. More is often meant in these 
little expressions than is suspected ; and were the place of 
our author’s nativity or residence known, or could we certain- 
ly determine who this “ woman” was, we should discover the 
peculiar propriety of the description, Much of the ancient 
writings is rendered obscure by the flux of time, the destruc- 
tion of ancient works, and our ignorance of ancient customs. 
Let us come to the second line, 


“ And, if she’s not gone, she lives there still. 


In this line is shown the great art of the poet. For though it 
has been shrewdly said that it is not a necessary inference 
from the first, since the “ old woman” might not be “ gone,” 
and yet be dead, so as not to “ live” there; still our author 
well knew that the mind or soul is what constitutes the man, 
and that when this is “ gone” all is gone that is worthy of the 
name of man. And we are persuaded that our author, by 
leaving this couplet in this form, so open to the squibs of cap- 
tious commentators, meant to tell the world his firm belief 
that women, as well as men, have souls ; that their souls are 
their better part, and indeed all that is worthy of the name of 
woman. Hence with the utmost propriety might he say— 
“ifshe’s not gone, she lives there still.’ For had she been 
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dead, she, i.e. all that he had just called “ woman” in the 
former line, would emphatically have been “ gone.” 

Others, more ingenious, but with less reason, have suppos- 
ed that the poet meant to inform us that the woman had either 
removed, or had become more retired than formerly. They 
say that the word “ still,” means quietly, without noise and 
fiarade ; and this, they say, is rendered probable by the poet’s 
declaring her to be “ old,” as old age is the time for retire- 
ment and seclusion. But it must be remarked that the wom- 
an was oLpD when the froet knew that she “ lived under the 
hill.’ Her, age therefore, is no argument for this opinion ; 
for an old woman who, while old, had made a dash and be- 
come known to our author, would be much more likely to 
change her habitation than her habits. 

It has been suggested, rather ill-naturedly, that the old 
woman had debarred our author from her house, and that this 
couplet is but the exordium of a severe lampoon upon her and 
her daughter. But of this there is no evidence, and but few 
supporters. 

We shall now conclude our remarks in the language of 
Cicero.  Quia nihil ultra habemus, hoc longum dicimus.” 


—— 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


iN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANE 
AND TASTE TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 


| Selected from Le Belle Asseméblce. | 


— — 


LETTER X. 


Havinc displayed before the eyes of your Ladyship the 
various treasures of the Anglo-Norman looms, it may be req- 
uisite to inform you that variety was not less prevalent in the 
fourteenth century than in that of our own extravagant age. 
So great was the excess with which all ranks of persons con- 
formed to the various changes of fashion, that the Kings of 
England deemed it a case of policy to check the caprice and 
expence of the public, by a direct law against the universality 
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of costly habits. As a specimen, my dear Urania, of the wis- 
dom of our forefathers on this subject, I shall present you 
with the copy of an old parchment which has been several 
hundred years in the iron chest of my family ; and was orig- 
inally copied from the statute signed by the hand of Edward 
IV. himself. This act was declared and established in the 
third year of the reign of the above monarch, and is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ No knight, under the estate of a lord, nor his wife, shali 
wear any sort of cloth of gold, nor any kind of corsets, (storn- 
achers) worked with gold, nor any fur of sables, under the 
penalty of twenty marks, to be paid tothe King. The chil- 
dren of Jords are excepted in this prohibition. 

“¢ No bachelor-knight, nor his wife, shall wear any cloth of 
velvet upon velvet, under the forfeiture of twenty marks to 
the King. The knights of the garter and their wives are 
hercin excepted. 

“No person under the degree of a lord, shall wear any 
cloth of a purple color, under the penalty of ten pounds. 

‘No esquire, nor gentleman under the rank of a knight, 
nor their wives, shall wear any velvet, figured satin, nor any 
counterfeit cloth of silk, nor any wrought corsets, under the 
penalty of ten marks. The sons of lords, with their wives 
and daughters, and esquires for the King’s body, with their 
Wives, are excepted in this clause. 

“¢ No esquire nor gentleman, nor any other man or woman, 
under the rank aforesaid, shall wear any damask or satin, un- 
der the penalty of one hundred pence.” ‘There is a long ex- 
ception, to this clause, including domestic esquires, sergeants, 
officers of the king’s household, ycomen of the crown, yeo- 
men of the king’s chamber, esquires, and gentlemen possess- 
ing the yearly value of one hundred pounds. 

«¢ Remember that the seneschal (the high steward), cham- 
berlain, treasurer, comptroller of the King’s household, his 
carver, and knights for his lady, and their wives, may wear 
furs of sables and ermines; and the Mayors of London and 
their wives may wear the same array as the bachelor-knight 
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and their wives ;.the Aldermen and Recorder of London, and 
all the mayors and sheriffs of the cities and counties of the 
said realm, and their wives, may use the same apparel as es- 
quire and gentlemen having possessions to the annual amount 
of forty pounds. 

“ No man, not having the yearly value of forty pounds, 
shall wear any fur of martens, or of pure grey, or of pure 
minevar ; nor shall the wife, the son, the daughter, or the 
servant of such a man ; nor shall any widow of less possession, 
wear a girdle ornamented with gold or with silver; nor any 
corset of silk made out of the realm; nor any overchief, ex- 
ceeding the value of three shillings the square, under the pen- 
alty of five marks. 

“© No man, unless he be possessed of the yearly income of 
forty shillings, shall wear fustian-bustion, or fustian of Naples, 
nor scarlet, nor cloth in grain, nor any furs, but of black or 
white lambs, under the forfeiture of forty shillings. : 

“No yeoman, nor any other person under the degree of 
yeoman, shall wear in the apparel for his body any do/s¢ers, 
nor stuffing of wool, cotton, or caddis, in his doublet ; but a 
lining only, according to the same, under the penalty of six 
shillings and eight pence. 

“Ne knight, under the rank of a lord, esquire, or gentle- 
man, nor any other person, shall wear any gown, jacket, or 
cloak, that is not long enough, when he stands upright, to 
cover his hips, ever to the knee, under the penalty of twenty 
shillings. And if any tailor shall make such short gowns, 
jackets, cloaks, or doublets, stuffed, or otherwise contrary to 
the act, the same shall be forfeited !” 

Your Ladyship will perceive by the two foregoing articles, 
that our forefathers of the aristocracy were so jealous of the 
advantage of a fine shape, that when they had it not natural- 
ly, they applied to the aid of dolsters and stuffing to supply 
the deficicncy of nature, and to prevent the plebeian ranks 
from invading tkeir art of adding a cubdit to their stature, or a 
pair of broad shoulders on a really meagre frame, they turned 
the science of shafe-fatching into a privilege of Parliament ; 
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and woe to the poor caitif who ever presumed to make in it a 
breach ! That these absolute lords, but made up men, might 
display their manufactured muscles to fair view, you perceive 
they were alone permitted to parade in short doublets. An 
Apollo of heaven’s own chisseling was made to hide its beau- 
tiful properties, if it belonged to a yeoman, under a long tu- 
nic and an ample robe ; while the poor quilted manikin, with 
a coroneted brow was hailed from the tailor’s hands, ina close 
doublet and sham skirts, as the very perfection of the human 
form divine ! What strange perversion! But we will not ex- 
claim ; we will rather congratulate ourselves that a noble- 
man would now be as much ashamed of patching his figure 
as patching his character ; and that see man as you will, in 
this country, you now always see man as he is—But let us 
return to our statute. 

“No servant of husbandry, nor common laborer, nor ser- 
vant of an artificer, shall wear in their garments any cloth 
exceeding the price of two shillings the broad yard. Their 
wives shall be restricted to the same ; and they shall not wear 
any coverchief (or shawl) of more value than twelvepence the 
square. It is also ordained that the servants and laborers a- 
foresaid, shall not wear any hosen, close or open, beyond the 
price of fourteenpence the -pair. Neither shali their wives 
wear any girdles garnished with silver, under the penalty of 
fortypence. 

“ No person of whatever estate, degree, or condition, shall 
wear any cloth of gold, or silk of purple color, except the 
King, the Queen, and the royal family of the royal blood. 

«“ No person under the estate of a duke, shall wear any cloth 
of tissue, under the forfeiture of forty marks. 

« Embroidered apparel, broached or guarded with gold or 
silver, or goldsmith’s work, is prohibited to all persons be- 
low the dignity of a duke, a marquis, an earl, or a knight of 
the garter.” ) 

So far the royal mandate against extravagance in apparel ! 
But, it has been said in our times, “ there is no act of parlia- 
ment that a man may not drive a coach and six through ‘” 
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and, in like manner; the beaux and belles of former ages ( 
found a path to conduct them to vanity fair. However, satire i 
slipped in to aid regal prerogative, and the shafts of wit were 
showered upon the persevering fopperies of our grandfathers ' 


and great grandmothers. There is yet extant a little poem 
in the French language (but you must go to the Hariean li- , 
brary to see it), in which the author (a poet of the thirteenth | 
century), Compares the .ladies of his time to magfies. He | 
thus proceeds :—« The pies, from nature bear feathers of va- | 
ridus colors ; so our ladies delight in diversity of ornaments ; | 
the pies have long tails that trail in the dirt; so the ladies : 
inake their tails a thousand times longer and more gaudy | 
than those of pies or of peacocks.”—-What an ungallant son 
of the Muses ! If the fair daughters of Parnassus had served 
him right, he should have shared the fate of Orpheus, and | 
lost his head for his pains. Were Ito compare the ladies of ! 
the nineteenth century to a bird, in which would my Urania 
expect me to affix my comparison ‘—not to one only ; for have 
we not sweet songstresses whose melodious notes declare 
them sisters to the nightingale ? Have we not tender maidens : 
whose soft sighs whisper, “ we sprung from the turtle’s nest.” 
And, loveliest Urania, have we not thy beauteous self, who, 
like the heaven-descended Halcyon, brings the gift of happi- 
ness wherever thou alightest ! 

In the course of my researches into the mysteries of antiq- 
uity, I found great pleasure in the perusal of a packet of let- 
ters in manuscript, bound together in the form of a missal, 
and which were addressed by a brave old knight of Norman- 
dy to his three daughters. They contain excellent advice on 
the regulations of female manners in the conduct of life ; and 
set forth some curious remarks on the subjects I am now up- 
on :—*“ Fair daughters,” He says, “I pray you that ye be not 
the first to take new ‘shapes and guises of array, of women of 
strange countries.” He then censures the fashion of wearing 
superfluous quantities of furs and trimmings, and adds, “the 
use of great purfiles and slit coats was first introduced by 
wanton women, and was afterwards most incontinently adopt- 
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ed by the princessess and ladies of England.” Extravagance 
in quantity as well as quality, of the contents of a lady’s ward- 
robe, meets with a severe rebuke from our venerable knight 
who thus warns his daughters ?— 

“ A certain baron lost, by death, the lady of his heart and 
bed, and being in great grief went to a holy hermit to console 
himself with news of her blessed state in Paradise. The an- 
chorite led the mourning husband into his chapel, and told 
him to pray, and the state of his diseased wife would surely 
be revealed. The baron obeyed, and in the midst of his pros- 
trations fell into a profound sleep. A dream or vision pre- 
sented itself before his eyes, and he beheld the soul of his la- 
dy weighed in a balance, with an angel standing in one scale 
and the devil inthe other. In the scale with her were placed 
all her good works; and in the opposite scale sat the fiend, 
surrounded with her evil works, and with them lay all her 
fine clothing. ‘The devil then said to the angel :—‘ This wo- 
man had ten divers gowns, and as many coats; and you well 
know that a smaller number would have been sufficient for 
every thing necessary ; and with the value of one of these 
gowns or coats, no less than fifty poor men might have been 


clothed and kept from cold, sickness, and perishing.’ So 


saying, the foul fiend gathered together all her gay garments, 
with her jewels, and lo! the rings which her lovers had giv- 
en her, and cast them into the sinking side of the balance with 
her evil works, which instantly struck to the ground '—The 
angel saw the decision of justice, and spreading his bright 
wings, flew far upward, whilst the riches and the lady drop- 
ped withthe devil into the lake of eternal fire !’—More of 
the knight anon, from your Paris. 
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LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 5. LATHROP, FUN. A. M. 


LECTURE | THE TENTH. 
AsrTRonomr— Part Second. 


Or all the planets, Mercury is the least; at the same time 
he is that which is nearest the sun. It is from his proximity 
to this globe of light, that he is so seldom within the sphere of 
our observation, being lost in the splendor of the solar bright- 
ness. Yet he emits avery bright white light. He is oftener 
seen in those parts of the world, which are more southward 
than that which we inhabit ; and oftener by us, than by those 
whe live nearer the north pole; for, the more oblique the 
sphere is, the less is the planet’s elevation above the horizon. 

Venus is the brightest and largest, to appearance, of all the 
planets, distinguished from them all by a superiority of lus- 
tre: her light is of a white color, and so considerable, that in 
a dusky place she projects a sensible shade. The diameter 
of Venus is 7699 English miles ; her distance from the sun 
is about 69,500,000 miles; she goes round the sun in 224 
days, 6 hours, 49 minutes, moving at the rate of 90,955 miles 
per hour. Her motion round her axis has been fixed by some 
at 23 hours, 22 minutes ; by others, at about 24 days. She, 
like Mercury, constantly attends the sun, never departing 
from him above 47 or 48 degrees. Like Mercury, she is 
never seen at midnight, or in opposition to the sun, being 
visible only for three or four hours in the morning or even- 
ing, according as she is before or after the sun. yoke 

Next to the sun, the moon is the most splendid and shining 
globe in the heavens, the satellite, or inseparable companion 
of the earth. By dissipating, in some measure, the darkness 
and horrors of the night; subdividing the year into months; 
and regulating the flux and: reflux of the sea; she not only 
becomes a pleasing, but a welcome object ; an object afford- 
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img much for speculation to the contemplative mind; of real 
use to the navigator, the traveller, and the husbandman. The 
moon is 2161 miles in diameter; her bulk is about +4 of that 
of the earth; her distance from the centre of the earth 
240,000 miles; she goes round her orbit in 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, moving at the rate of 2299 miles per hour. The 
time in going round the earth, reckoning from change to 
change, is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes. Her apparent di- 
ameter, at a mean distance of the earth, is 31 minutes, 16 sec- 
onds ; but as viewed from the sun, at a mean distance, about 
6 seconds. 

Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, are called 
superior planets, because they are higher in the system, or 
farther from the centre of it, than the earth. They exhibit 
several phenomena, which are very different from those of 
Mercury and Venus ; among other things, they come to our 
meridian both at noon and midnight, and are never seen cross- 
ing the sun’s disk. 

Mars is the least bright and elegant of all the planets ; his 
orb lies between that of the earth and Jupiter, but very distant 
from both. Mars, who appears so inconsiderable in the 
heavens, is 5309 miles in diameter. His distance from the 
sun is about 146,000,000 miles. He goes round the sun in 1 
year, 321 days, 23 hours, moving at the rate of 55,287 miles 
perhour. He revolves round its axis in 24 hours, 39 minutes. 
To an inhabitant in Mars, the sun would appear one third less 
in diameter than it doestous. His apparent diameter, as 
viewed at a mean distance from the earth, is 30 seconds. 
Jupiter is situated still higher in the system, revolving round 
the sun, between Mars and Saturn. He is the largest of all the 
planets, and easily distinguished from them by his peculiar 
magnitude and light. To the naked eye be appears almost as 
large as Venus, but not altogether so bright. The dispropor- 
tion of Jupiter to the earth, in size, is very great; viewing 
him in the heavens, we consider him as small in magnitude ; 
whereas he is in reality 90,228 miles in diameter. His dis- 
tance from tha sun is 499,750,000 miles; he moyes at the 
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yate of 29,082 miles per hour. His apparent diameter, as 
seep at a mean distance frem the earth, is 39 seconds. 

To an eye placed in Jupiter, thesun would not be a fifth 
part of the size he appears to us, and his disk 25 times less. 
Though Jupiter is the largest of all the planets, yet his revo- 
lution round his axis is the swiftest. The polar axis is short- 
er than the equatorial one, and his axis is perpendicular to the 
plane of his orbit. Jupiter, when in opposition to the sun, is 
much nearer the earth than when he is in conjunction with 
him ; at those times he appears also larger and more lumi- 
nous than at other times. 

In Jupiter, the days and nights are always of an equal length, 
each being about 5 hours long. We have already observed, 
that the axis of his diurnal rotation is nearly at right angles to 
the plane of his annual orbit, and consequently there can be 
scarcely any difference in seasons. And here, as far as we may 
reason from analogy, we may discover the footsteps of wisdom ; 
for, if the axis of this planet were inclined in any considerable 
number of degrees, just so many degrees round each pole 
would, in their turn, be almost six years in darkness; and, as 
Jupiter is of such an amazing size, in this case immense re- 
gions of land would be uninhabitable. Jupiter is attended by 
four satellites,or moons. These are invisible to the naked eye, 
but through a telescope they make a beautiful appearance. 
As our moon turns round the earth, enlightening the nights 
by reflecting the light she receives from the sun, se these 
enlighten the nights of Jupiter, and move round him in differ- 
ent periods of time, proportioned to their several distances : 
and as the moon keeps company with the earth in its annual 
revolution round the sun; so these accompany Jupiter in his 
course round that luminary. In speaking of the satellites, we 
distinguish them according to their places, into the first, the 
second, and so on; by the first, we mean that which is near- 
est to the planet. 

The outermost of Jupiter’s satellites will appear almost as 
big as the moon does tous; five times the diameter, and 


twenty-five times the disk of the sun. Ths our satellites 
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must afford a pleasing spectacle to the inhabitants of Jupiter ; 
for sometimes, they will rise altogether, sometimes be alto: 
gether on the meridian, ranged one under another, and besides 


will be frequently eclipsed. Notwithstanding the distance of 


Jupiter and his satellites from us, the eclipses thereof are of 
considerable use for ascertaining with accuracy the longitude 
of places. From the four satellites, the inhabitants of Jupiter 
will have four different kinds of months, and the number of 
them in their year no less 4500. | 

Before the discovery of the Georgium Sidus, Saturn was 
reckoned the most remote planet in our system; he shines 
but with a pale feeble light, less bright than Jupiter, though 
less ruddy than Mars. The uninformed eye imagines not, 
when it is directed to this little speck of light, that it is view- 
ing a large and glorious globe, one of the most stupendous of 
the planets, whose diameter is 79,979 miles. We need not, 
however, be surprised at the vast bulk of Saturn, and its dis- 
proportion to its appearance in‘the heavens; for we are to 
consider that all objects decrease in their apparent magnhi- 
tude, in proportion to their distance ; but the distance of Sat- 
urn is immense ; that of the earth from the sun is 96,000,000 
miles, that of Saturn 916,500,000! The Georgium Sidus 
was discovered by Dr. Herschel, in the year 1781. For this 
discovery, he obtained from the Royal Society the honorary 
recompense of Sir Godfrey Copley’s medal. He named the 
planet in honor of his majesty king George III. the patron of 
science, who has taken Dr. Herschel under his patronage, 
and granted him an annual salary. By this munificence he 
has given scope toa very uncommon genius, and enabled him 
to prosecute his favorite studies with unremitted ardor. Dr. 
Herschel has since discovered that it is attended by six satel- 
lites ; a discovery which gave him considerable pleasure, as 
the little secondary planets seemed to give a dignity to the 
primary one, and raise it into a more conspicuous situation 
among the great bodies of our solar system. 

Among the celestial bodies the sun is certainly the first 
which should attract our notice. It is a fountain of light tha‘ 
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illuminates the world! It is the cause of that heat which 
maintains the productive power of nature, and makes the 
earth a fit habitation for man! It ig the central body of the 
planetary system ; and what renders a knowledge of its nature 
still more interesting to us is, that the numberless stars which 
compose the universe, appear, by the strictest analogy, to be 
similar bodies. Their innate light is so intense, that it reaches 
the cye of the observer from the remotest regions of space, 
and forcibly claims his notice. 

Now, if we are convinced that an enquiry into the nature 
and properties of the sun is highly worthy of our notice, we 
may also with great satisfaction reflect on the considerable 
progress that has already been made in our knowledge of this 
eminent body. It would require a long detail to enumerate 
all the various discoveries which have been made on this sub- 
ject; I shall, therefore, content myself with Biving only the 
most capital of them. 

Sir Isaac Newton has shown that the sun, by its attractive 
power, retains the planets of our system in their orbits. He 
has also pointed out the method whereby the quantity of mat- 
ter it contains may be accurately determined. Dr. Bradley 
has assigned the velocity of the solar light with a degree of 
precision exceeding our utmost expectation. Galileo, Schei- 
ner, Hevelius, Cassini, and others, have ascertained the revo- 
lution of the sun on its axis, and determined the position of its 
equator. By means of a transit of Venus over the disk of the 
sun, its distance from the earth has been calculated. Mathe- 
maticians from the same source have deduced its real diame- 
cer and magnitude, and not only computed the density of its 
material substance, but applied the universal law of gravity io 
neavy bodies which fall on its surface. 

rom the particulars enumerated, it is sufficiently clear, 
that we have a correct idea of the vast importance, and pow- 
erful influence of the sun onthe planetary system. And if 
we add to this, the beneficent effects we teel on this globe 
from the diffusion of the solar rays; and consider that, by 
well traced analogies, the same effects have been proved to 
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take place in other planets of the same system ; I should not 
wonder if we were induced to think that nothing remained to 
be added in order to complete our knowledge; and yet, it 
will not be difficult to show, that we are still very ignorant, at 
jeast with regard to the internal construction of the sun. The 
yarious conjectures, which have been formed on the subject, 
are evident marks of the uncertainty under which we have 
hitherto labored. The dark spots in the sun, for instance, 
have been supposed to be solid bodies revolving very near its 
surface. Some have supposed them to be caused by the 
smoke of volcanoes, or the scum floating on an ocean of fluid 
matter. Ithas been conjectured, that a fiery liquid surround- 
ed the sun, and that, by its ebbing and flowing, the highest 
parts of it were occasionally uncovered, and appeared under 
the shape of dark spots, aud that, by the return of this fiery 
liquid, they were again covered, and in that manner assumed 
different phases. 

The bright spots have been denominated clouds of light, and 
luminous vapors. The light of the sun itself has been sup- 
posed to be invisible, and not to be perceived but by refiection: 
though the proofs which are brought in support of that opin- 
ion amount to no more than—that we cannot see, when rays 
of light do not enter the.eye. 

In the year 1779, there was a spot in the sun large enough 
to be distinguished by the naked eye. By a view of it, with 
a7 feet reflecting telescope, it appeared to be divided into twe 
parts. The larger of the two, by calculation, measured in 
length more than 31,000 miles; both together, must have ex- 
tended above 50,000. The idea of its being occasioned by a 
volcanic explosion, violently driving away a fiery fluid, which, 
on its return, would gradually fill up the vacancy, and thus re- 
store the sun, in that place, to its former splendor, ought to be 
rejected on many accounts. The great extent of the spot, is 
very unfavorable to that supposition. A much less violent 
and pernicious cause may be assigned, to account for all the 
appearance of the spot. When we see a dark belt near the 


equator of the planet Jupiter, we do not recur to earthquakes 
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or volcances for its origin. An ATMOSPHERE with its changes 
will explain the phenomena. We may account for the spots 
on the sun on the same principics. The earth is surrounded 
by an atmosphere composed of various elastic fluids. The 
sun has also an atmosphere ; and if some of the fluids which 
enter into its composition should be of a shining brilliancy, in 
- the manner that will be explained hereafter, while others are 
merely transparent, any temporary cause, which may remove 
the lucid fluid, will permit us to see the body of the sun 
through the transparent ones. If an observer were placed on 
the moon, he would see the solid body of our earth, only 
through these places where his sight would be allowed to 
penetrate, by the transparent fluids. In etbers, the opaque 
vapours would refiect the light of the sun, without permitting 
him to view,the surface of the globe. He would probably also 
find, that our planet had occasionally some shining fluids in 
its atmosphere ; as, some of our northern lights might not es- 
cape his notice, if they happened in the unenlightened part of 
the earth, and were seen by him in his long dark night. For 
the length of the day and night in the moon is always the same, 
and equal to 144 of our days. We have good reason to be- 
lieve, that all the planets emit light in some degree ; for the 
illumination which remains on the moon, in a total eclipse, 
cannot be entirely ascribed to the light which may reach it by 
the refraction of the earth’s atmosphere. The unenlightened 
part of the planet Venus has been seen by different persons ; 
and not having a satellite, those regions which are turned from 
the sun, cannot shine by a borrowed light; so that this faint 
illumination must dcnote some phosphoric qualities in the 
atmosphere of Venus. 

It appears from various observations, that the élack sfiots 
are farts of the ofiague ground or body of the sun ; and that 
the luminous part is an atmosphere, which being, intercepied 
or broken, gives us a transient glimpse of the sun itself. 

It will now be easy to bring the result of these observations 
into a very harrow compass. That the sun has an atmosphere, 

cannot be doubted; and that this atmosphere consists of various 
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elastic fluids, that are more or less lucid and transparent, and 
of which the lucid one is that, which furnishes us with light, 
seems also to be fully established by all the phenomena of its 
spots, and of the lucid surface. There is no kind of variety 
in these appearances, which cannot be accounted for with the 
greatest facility, from the continual agitation which we may 
easily conceive must take place in the regions of such exten- 
sively elastic fluids. 

It will be necessary, however, to be a little more particular 
as to the manner, in which I suppose the lucid fluid of the sun 
to be generated in its atmosphere. 

An analogy, that may be drawn from the formation of clouds 
in our own atmosphere, seems to be a very proper one, and 
full of instruction. Our clouds are, probably, decompositions 
of some of the elastic fluids of the atmosphere, when they are 
acted upon by such natural causes, as are generally at work 
in this grand chemical laboratory. We may therefore admit, 
that in the very extensive atmosphere of the sun, from causes 
of the same nature, similar effects will proceed: but with this 
difference, that the continual and widely diffused decomposi- 
tions of the elastic fluids of the sun, are of a phosphoric nature, 
and attended with lucid appearances by giving out light. 

From the luminous atmosphere of the sun, we proceed to 
its opaque body, which we know by calculation, to be of great 
solidity ; and from the phenomena of the dark spots, many of 
which, probab}Jy on account of their high situations have been 


repeatedly seen, and otherwise denote inequalities in its fig. - 


ure, we surmise that its surface is diversified with mountains 
and vallies. 

The sun, viewed in this light, appears to be nothing else 
than a very eminent, large, and lucid planet, evidently the 
first, and, strictly sfeaking, the only primary one of our sys- 
tem, all others being secondary toit. By its similarity to the 
other globes of the solar constitution, with regard to solidity, 
atmosphere, and surface ; the rotation on its axis, and the fall 
of heavy bodies, we are led to suppose that it is inhabited like 
the rest of the planets, by beings whose organs are adapted te 
the peculiar circumstances of that immense globe. 
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It may not, however, be amiss to remove a difficulty which 
arises from the effects of the sun’s rays on our earth. The 
heat, which is here, at the distance of 96,000,000 miles, pro- 
duced by these rays, is so considerable, that it may be object- 
ed, that the surface of the globe of the sun itself, must be 
scorched beyond conception. 

This objection may be very substantially answered by-many 
proofs drawn from natural philosophy, which show that heat 
1s produced. by the sun’s rays, only when they act upon a ca- 
lorific medium ; they are the cause of the production of heat, 
by uniting with the matter of fire which is contained in the 
substances that are heated. But, an instance or two of the 
manner in which the solar rays produce their effect, will bring 
this home to our most common experience. -On the tops of 
mountains of sufficient altitude, we find regions of continual 
ice and snow. Now if the solar rays conveyed all the heat 
we find on this globe, it ought to be hottest where their course 
is least interrupted. All who have ascended to the highest 
pinnacles of the earth, or soared into the atmosphere in bal- 
loons, agree in their accounts of the coldness of its upper re- 
gions. It is also a well known fact, that the solar focus of the 
largest lens, thrown into the air, will occasion no sensible heat 
in the place where it has been kept for a considerable time, 
although its powers of exciting combustion, when proper 
bodies are exposed to its action, are sufficient to fuse and dis- 
sipate the most refractory substances. Many of the stars, 
called fixed, we know, have revolutions on their axes—they 
have spots, and these spots are variable both in dimension and 

color. If, then, stars are suns, and suns are habitable, what 
an extensive field of animation opens tothe view! Such is the 
outline of Herschel’s hypothesis of the sun and fixed stars—it 
is in every respect worthy of the philosopher, who has enlarg- 
ed the catalogue of our planciary bodics with a primary and 
six satellites, besides discovering moons belonging to other 
planets, which were never seen by mortal eye, until he, with 
more than human optics, penetrating the brilliant abyss of the 
firmament, distinguished the members, and ascertained the 
bounds, of the solar system. 
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Having thus considered the nature and construction of the 
sun, and admitted the theory of Herschel, as not only ingeni- 
ous, but probable, and well supported by analogy, we will, for 
the present, speak of the sun, as the fixed centre of our sys- 
tem, and proceed to prove, that his planets revolve around 
him in regular periods, proportioned to their distances. 

Though it is the revolution of the earth, that gives us the 
grateful vicissitudes of the seasons of the year, and of the hours 
of daily labor and rest, yet the evidence of our senses is so op- 
posed to the belief of such motion, that we must resort to the 
inductions of philosophy for proofs of the fact. The earth ap- 
pears to be atrest. The sun seems to rise in the east; to 
reach the point of his meridian glory, and to sink into the 
western horizon, where his diurnal career is finished. Reason 
was given to man, not only to regulate his passions, but to 
correct the fallacies of his senses. i 

We have before asserted that the earth has two motions ; 
its diurnal, round its axis in 24 hours; and its annual motion 
in one year. Let us suppose a man in a ship, to be carried 


along by a brisk gale, in a direction parallel to the shore, at 


no great distance from him. While he keeps his eyes fixed 
on any part of the ship, which moves with him, he will not be 
sensible of any motion ; but if he look on the shore, he will 
see houses, trees, and other objects flying from him in a di- 
rection contrary to that in which he sails; and if we suppose 
him uninformed on this subject, he would, in that case con- 
clude, that the affarent motion of these bodies was real. In 
a similar situation to this, we may conceive the inhabitants of 
this earth, who, in ancient times, knowing nothing of the true 
structure of the universe, saw the sun, the stars, and the plan- 
ets rise, and set, and perform an apparent revolution around 
this globe. But, as it is highly reasonable to suppose, that as 
soon as the slightest hint should be given to the man, of the 
motion of the vessel, he would form a new opinion, and con- 
ceive it to be more rational, that so small a thing as a ship 
should move, rather than all the part of the earth which was 
epen to his view: so in the same manner, no sooner was 2) 
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idea formed of the vast extent and greatness of the universe, 
compared with the earth, than mankind began to conceive it 
more probable that the earth should move round the sun, than 
that the swn should, with his other planetary bodies, ‘move 
round the earth. 

As the earth daily revolves on its axis, every part of its sur- 
face is successively presented to all the points of the heavens, 
describing circles, whose radii are perpendicular to its axis ; 
whence it follows that these radii are parallel to each other, 
and may be considered as the elements of a sphere. 

In the heavens there are two points that are apparently fix- 
ed, in which no star can have any sensible motion. These 
points are determined by prolonging the axis of the earth. 
These are the poles of a great circle of the celestial sphere, 
formed in the heavens by continuing the plane of the terres- 
trial equator to them ; and around the axis of that sphere, all 
the stars and planets appear to revolve. 

It is owing to the industry and learning of modern astrono- 
mers, that the annual motion of the earth has been fully prov- 
ed; for though this motion was known to some of the ancient 
philosophers, they were not able to give their opinions that 
degree of probability, which 1s attainable by modern discover- 
ies, much less to support them with the evidence arising from 
the demonstrative proofs of which we are now in possession. 
I shall therefore enumerate some of the reasons on which as- 
tronomers found their belief that the earth moves round the 
sun, and then explain further the nature of this motion which 
affords us the useful and pleasing vicissitudes of the seasons, 
and successive growth and recruit of vegetation. 

On the supposition of the earth’s motion, the celestial motions 
become incomparably more simple, and are freed from those 
looped contortions which must be supposed im the other case, 
and which are not only improbable, but incompatible with the 
laws of motion. This opinion is also more reasonable, on ac- 
count of the minuteness of the earth, when compared with the 
bulk of Jupiter, Saturn, and the Sun; and there are no known 
laws of motion by which so great a body as the sun can be 
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made to revolve round the earth. Indeed, the very difference 
in the magnitudes of the sun and earth, is a cause, and affords 
a proof of the motion of the latter round the sun. By a law 
of centripetal forces, if two bodies revolve about each other, 
they are made to move around their common centre of grayi- 
ty; and if they be of equal bulk and density, the point, which 
is their common centre uf gravity, will be equi-distant from 
them, or exactly in the middle of a line drawn between them ; 
but if their magnitudes and densities be different, the commen 
centre of gravity will be nearer to the larger body. Now as 
the sun is upwards of a million times larger than the earth, ac- 
cording to this law, it follows, that, if either the sun or the 
earth move around one or the other, it must be the earth, and 
not the sun that performs the annual revolution. The same 
reasoning applies to all the other planets and their satellites ; 
and it is as absurd to say, that Jupiter circumscribes his satel- 
lites with his orbit, as to assert that the sun’s path encircles 
the earth, as the centre and regulator of his diurnal course. 

I have thus, I hope, satisfactorily proved the existence 
of the earth’s annual and diurnal motion. Unless this fact be 
well established, all our future astronomical speculations will 
be vain and fruitless. But when it is once believed and un- 
derstood, the beautiful simplicity of the universe is mane 
ifested, and fills us with feelings of delight and admira- 
tion. We can now easily account for the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, of day, and night. We are freed from the perplexi- 
ties which arose from ancient ignorance and error; and can 
with confidence ascribe all the phenomena of the heavenly 
systems to their proper causes, and through them ascend to 
the Creator and ruler of them all. 


Who, light himself, in uncreated light 
Invested deep, dwells awfully retir’d, 

From mortal eye, or angel’s purer ken ; 
Whose single smile has from the first of time, 
Bill’d, overflowing all those lamps of heav’n 
That beam foreyer through the boundless sky. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
a 


THE MORAL CENSOR...No. XVII. 
THE HISTORY OF PETER PILGARLICK CONTINUED. 


On my arrival at the tavern, or rather hotel, of Mr. Parr, I 
‘was ushered without any unnecessary formality into a decently 
furnished apartment, and in a short time received the salutary 
refreshment of a warm and plentiful breakfast. 1 was eyed by 
the servants who attended me during my repast, with a degree 
of curiosity that amused me; perhaps at another time, the 
same kind of impertinence would have provoked me to wrath ; 
but then, a comfortable dish of tea had put me in good humor 
with all the world. Atthat moment I seemed to have shaken 
hands with every turbulent passion, and to have bidder adieu 
to the whole race of demons, who infest the world under the 
accursed shapes of envy, malice, and revenge. My mind, 
like a sea long tossed by tumultuous winds, was wearied with 
its violent emotions, and rested in unruffled serenity. Forgive 
me, reader, if I dwell even tediously on this last and precious 
moment of tranquillity. It isa sacred point of time, to which 
fond memory is ever recurring. It isa “ former joy,” a soli- 
tary delight that lives in recollection, pleasing in itself, but 
turning all around it to bitterness, to barrenness and pain! 

At this house I found a welcome, a hearty one, because I was 
obliged to pay for it. How often, reflecting on this scene, 
have I repeated the impromptu of an ingenious traveller on 
this subject :— 
“ Whoe’er has journied life’s dull round, 
And all its various changes seen, 
Will sigh, to think he always found, 
His kindest welcome at an inn.” 
So, leaning my head on my hand, and placing my elbow on 
the table, I fell into a deep reverie, or rather a trance ; for I 
am to this moment totally ignorant of the course which my 
thoughts tock, and of the subject which employed them. I 
certainly stole some minutes from the grasp of care, but, alas! 
the “ cankered carle” has had ample revenge for the theft. 
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About the hour of ten, a long, lank, meagre, fret-gizzardedy 
white-livered phantom, appeared before my astonished and 
up-turned eyes! The most dismal of all the ambassadors of 
famine, seemed to be selected to receive the most forlorn of 
all poor wanderers and outcasts! At first, I imagined myself 
under the oppression of a night-mare, and was endeavoring to 
scream for help; but a well timed deflection of body, and an 
expression of countenance indicative of the most abject hu- 
mility, restored me to my senses, and I recognised in the fig- 
ure before me, the Genrus of WEALTH, whom my venerable 
erandfather beheld in his wonderful dream !— 

“ Dh ! yes I knew him by his thin clad bones, 
And lantern jaws as thin as polish’d horn, 

And twinkling eyes deep set beneath those brows, 
Where sleepless care sits brooding night and day.” 

The yellow visage, white clothing, submissive behavior and 
attitude of the creature, brought such a train of ideas into my 
mind, that I was in a moment half distracted. As blackey* 
always pushes on, unless absolutely pushed back, my visitor 
advanced gravely toward me, and without further ceremony 
told me, that he was my sircar,t and that I was his master. 
In good truth, I was not a little surprised to find myself a 
master in so short a time, and raised to this dignity without 
any seeking of my own. But before I could recover frem my 
astonishment, I was told that I was either a writer, or a cadet; 
or a chief or second officer, or a surgeon, or a purser of a ship, 
or a passenger, and that I hada fine investment. Europe 
goods were very dear—no hats in the blazar—company’s sta- 
tionary all spoilt—master must make a great deal of profit, 
and my humble servant Ram Bolaukee Doss, would do mas- 
ter’s business better than any other “ honest” sircar in Cal- 
cutta. Now my good and patient reader, if I thought that I 
was still in adream, don’t wonder. Yet I was anxious to con-- 
vince myself whether I was awake or no: I blew my nose, 


* Blackey is the nickname by which the natives of India are eontemptu- 
ously distinguished, ' 

t Sircar is a native broker. 
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pulled my hair, pinched my arms, knocked my elbows, stamp- 
ed onthe floor, broke my nuckles on the table, drew hot tea into 
my mouth through the spout of the tea-pot, drummed on. the 
pigdannies,* hemmed, roared, bellowed, and jumped about 
the room until the sircar thought me mad and ran off with his 
best speed. The house was alarmed—the waiter brought my 
bill—the landlord requested me to pay it—a bilious gentleman 
in the next room swore that I ought in charity to be sent to 
the insane hospital, and all hands agreed, that I was “ struck 
with the sun,” and what was worse, I was poverty struck, and 
looked as if I had not a rupee to help myself. By this time I 
was pretty well convinced, that I had ‘not the good luck to be 
under the influence of a dream. A bill fortwo rupees stared 
me in the face like a death warrant. <A cold‘sweat came over 
me, and my knees knocked together like Belshasar’s. At 
length I found my tongue ; and having desired the persons 
who had assembled about me to retire, and suffer me to re- 
main quiet until my fluttered spirits should be composed, I 
promised my good host toconvince him that I was neither mad, 
nor so deplorable a wretch as he imagined me to be. I told 
him that I was a stranger, just arrived from sea; and it was 
not astonishing, that the novelty of the scene, and of the actors 
in it, should occasion a momentary confusion in my mind ; 
and I assured him, that he need not be in the ‘least apprehen- 
sive with respéct to the payment of my bills, as my little trunk 
contained papers of great value, and such as would always — 
ensure me more cash than my daily expenditures ever could 
amount to. I said this with an air of eonfidence, which had 
iis effect, and I was left to my repose. Thus 1, who a mo- 
ment before had trembled at a bill for a cup of tea anda slice 
of toast, such is the versatility of the human intellect, could 
talk of paper credit with all the solemnity of a state financier. 
Alas, my poor manuscripts and letters ! We shall soon learn 
their high destinies, and become acquainted with some of their 
ludicrous adventures. I laid myself down on the bed, but sleep 

* Pigdannies are large handsome copper vessels, whieh:stand in the 
rooms, and are very necessary where there is continual smoking. 
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p- came not, though invoked in a pathetic hymn, which my old 
to friend Hans Gram, translated from the German, and taught 
he me to sing, as a lullaby :—- 
ut * Come, sweet Sleep, the laborer’s blessing, 
Lis Which nor gold nor gems can buy ; 
ny Rich are they who’re thee possessing, 
na Poor are they whom thou dost fly :— 
Oft on downy beds reclining, 
” _ Princes court thy soothing aid, 
ck Thou, their loudest wish deriding, ; , 
nd Smooth’st the straw where sorrow’s laid. | 
el Come, sweet Sleep | the friendless stranger, 
be Woos thee to relieve his woes, . 
~_ Shield his head from every danger, - : 
a Guard the wand’ring youth’s repose! ~ ; 
At Far from home and all the pleasures, | 
That his native country yields, 

~ What are his but fictious treasures, 
- Dreams, in sportive Fancy’s fields ? | | 
y 1 Ah! prolong the ideal blessing, , 
ad, Which nor gems, nor gold can buy; 4 | 
Id Rich is he while thee possessing, l 
195 Poor, alas, when thou dost fly !” 
ors } 
d; ! 
-n- LETTER OF GEN. EATON, ai 
nk TO STEPHEN PYNCHON, ESQ. BRIMFIELD. 
Lys Tunis, April 8th, 1799. 
ild “ Give me whatever’s pretty, nice and new ; 
ad All ugly, odd, old things, 1 leave to you.” 
10- et 
ice On the 4th of January of the present year we put to sea 
ild from the capes of the Delaware: and by the bluster of winter 
er. were hurried through the Atlantic over head and ears in brine 
im and suds, without a dry thread about us: and in thirty-six 
eir days arrived at Algiers. One of our vessels, a ship of be- 
ep tween two and three hundred tons and thirty people, broach- 
the ed to in a storm, and went down, poor fellows, in a moment. 

This happened onthe American coast. Another of our com- 
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pany fell in with a fleet of gun boats at the mouth of the 
streights, and fought her passage. This was a schooner 
commanded by Capt. Maley, who toJd me he expended four 
hundred balls on the occasion, and received as many: but 
this must have been at a very resfiectful distance, for no bicod 
was lost on our side ! That they had skirmishing is true. 

. Algiers is an immense pile of brick and lime, cemented in 
i a mass, on the declivity of a bill, resembling a marble quarry 
with excavated cells. This figure you will more easily un- 
derstand, when I tell you that the roofs, or rather tops of the 
houses are flat, and connected with each other in such a man- 
ner that a man might walk from wall to wall without touching 
his feet to the ground in almost any direction in the city. The 
streets, or rather covert ways, are, in general, not more than 
six feet broad : the broadest will admit with much difficulty, 
a loaded camel in the centre, and a footman on each side. 
They are almost uniformly covered with projected stories of 
the houses, forming, in some places, arches, and in others, 
planes, and hiding the sun at mid-day. ‘here is net a yard 
in the whole city: every convenience is placed within the 
walls of the houses, even the common vaults, and reservoirs 
of water ; and they have no light but what is received at an 
aperture in the centre of the house; generally a square, ex- 
tending from the top to the ground in every house, from thir- 
ty to eight or ten feet in proportion to the dimensions of the 
house, forming at once the court and galleries. On each side 
of this area from two to four stories are rooms for every pur- 
pose. 

The city is crowded with imperious Turks, beggarly 
Moors, and savage Arabs, distinguished from each other by 
their dress, or rather undress. The Turks in short jackets, 
something like those of our seamen, without sleeves, embroi- 
dered with spangles of gold, wrought in a variety of figures on 
the edges and sides: a species of open trowsers of different 
cloths, fine linen or muslin, descending to the calf and tied 
around each leg : 2 sash of a red or variegated silk and inter- 

yroven with gold tinse! wound around the smail of the body, 
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in which are worn a sword and a brace of long pistols: square 
toed shoes, naked legs ; head shaved and bound about with a 
turban, half a dozen yards of white muslin coiled about a smali 
red cap, which just appears at top: the beard suspended upon 
the breast. The Moorish dress differs from this only in qual- 
ity, except that these wear no arins, the Turks only forming 
the military of the country. The Arabs in every respect re- 
semble the savages of America, except that they are less en- 
terprizing, and have nothing-ef that wild magnanimity which 
invigorates the free born sons of our forests. 

The /adies of Barbary, scen in the streets, look like walk- 
ing ghosts swaddled in rags. These wear square toed shoes, 
generally without quarters or very low ones. Above these, 
half way up the leg they are uncovered ; then commence 
writhes of muslin like sailors’ trowsers, loosely twisted about 
each leg, tied at the bottom, and in this kind of coil ascending 
about two spans from the first joint above the ancle, and form- 
ing a junction; now becoming an immense bag, it ascends in 
irregular plaits till it gathers round the waist and divides the 
upper from the nether regions of the body. Over this, sus- 
pended like curtains from the head to the ground, roll huge 
dirty foids of flannel or muslin blankets. Around the mouth, 
chin and forehead, are handkerchiefs, closely swathed, hiding 
the whole face except a necessary aperture for the admission 
of light. Thus rigged, nothing can be seen of them abroad 
but the twinkling of an eye. 

Not so the daughters of Abraham. Their bare, broad, 
brown faces, form a contrast to the Turkish women as much 
on the other extreme. They appear dirty as brutes and as. 
brazen as impudence. Common fame slanders them as ac- 
cessible. It may be so; but of this I shall never have other 
demonstration than the scandal of common fame : for, beside 
the prohibition imposed on my—curiosity by a Union* mag- 
istrate, I have a moral disgust to every thing of this kind 
which is dirty. All the ladies I have seen, if their beauties 
were consolidated, would not create sensibility enough in my 


* A pun: he having been married in V’nion, Connecticut. 
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heart to produce a ballad from my brain, even if I possessed 

the skill and feelings of the royal grandson of Jesse. The 

description of Algerine habits may, with very little exceptiong 
apply to Tunis. It is an abominable falsehood recorded by 

geographers, that the women of Tunis are handsome. Those 

I have seen in the streets, and more exposed from the tops of 
their houscs, are ill-shaped, short and dirty. They are all 
brown. I can say little of their manners and customs: I can- 

not however but take notice of one very remarkable custom, 
which I consider a very laudable one; this is a habit the wid- 
ows have of repairing at least once a week to, and weeping 
over, the graves of their husbands, even after they have 

been a month dead ! ! 

Of the strength, commerce, manufactures and general 
names of these regencies, it is hoped a future opportunity will 
afford some entertainment and information. I will now only 
remark, (for this is something remarkad/e, ) that there are no 
lawyers in the country: but it is cursedly infested with priests. 

Aprofds: this brings me to a general religious subject. I 
once formed a rcsolution to dispute with no man on religious 
subjects. ‘The resolution was well formed; and I have rea- 
son to regret having ever in any instance departed from it. I 
here renew it. Religion is a necessary guide to human ac- 
tions, an anchor of hope, a dernier resort from the evils of this 
ilusive life ; and both humanity and good manners forbid an 
attempt to deprive a bewildered mortal of a sanctuary so hos- 
pitable, let vision shape it in what manner it will. 

There are perhaps but few among the vast mass of men, 
who are void of religious frincifles, who have philosophy or 
resolution to resist the temptations which the sensations of 
every day convey to the mind: hence most men, who have 
pot a sacred regard for religion of some kind, are dissolute in 
their manners ; and those, who affect to despise it, are aban- 
doned to every vice which sense invites, and which darkness 
can hide from the penetration of justice. 

I was once a Christian, and believed in miracles : became 
a deist from the absurdity introduced to that system by the 
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hypocrisy, bigotry and ignorance of priestcraft: am now again 
a Christian, from a conviction of the simplicity and excellence 
of its morality, its manly independence, and its immortal hope. 
I have also political reasons. In a country where Christianity 
is the prevailing religion, every honest patriot should be. a 
Christian, to prevent that mischief which hypocrites and 
knaves, both political and divine, are capable of committing 
under the garb of Christianity. 

‘The common mass of mankind are always more or less in- 
fluenced by that blind faith which they are willing to pass for 
religion, and which, perhaps, they believe so, for ignorance 
has less hyfrocrisy than wisdom : and to whatever form of faith 
their zeal or caprice may induce them to incline, they pay 
homage to it in their superiors. 

An additional argument is, that every good man and lover 
of his country, owes it as a duty to his country, to conform to 
its religion in so great a measure as not to lose his influence, 
even if he sacrifice to ignorance : beeause the balance of in- 
fluence should always be held by honest men, and this tends 
to secure it. 

If a designing hypocrite finds a necessity of blasting the in- 
fluence of an honest man, of whose integrity he is afraid, he 
can no way do it more effectually than by denouncing him an 
infidel. 

It seems to be a principle attached to the cowardice of guilt 
and error of ignorance, to approach fts judge through an in- 
termediate being. All experience demonstrates this fact : 
and all ages of men have differed on this principle only, in the 
being they have chosen for the mediator. Some have fixed 
on an ox and some a corpse : some have considered the sun 
and stars the representative of God, and some the whirlwind 
and the storm. But whatever it be, if there be nothing of po- 
litical fraud nor corruption in its constitution, it should so far 
have the countenance of good men as to secure to society the 
benefit of their influence ; and I believe God will forgive the 
idolatry for Aumanity’s sake. 

Christianity is undoubtedly the most pure and simple of any 
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ereated religion, which has hitherto been introduced by man. 
i say created, because truth, and of course true religion, must 
have been as ancient as the existence of God: must have 
governed him in creation, and not have been created by him: 
Or they are more properly unique. 

I find no political reason in this country for becoming a 
Mussuiman ; but I will be a Christian if ever I return to my 
dear, native wilds. , 

You will object to my system because it countenances hy- 
pocrisy—Granted: but is it not a refined hypocrisy which 
shall control hypocrisy of the grosser sort, to subserve man- 
kind. 

I have spun this subject far beyond my intentions, and the 
bounds of modesty ; but I hope you will believe I am not aim- 
ing at preceptorial consequence : I am submitting my indi- 
gested thoughts for your criticism, correction, or sympathy. 

I have suid in my letter to Mrs. Eaton, which accompanies 
this, that the houses of Tunis are low. The consular houses 
are exceptions. These are from three to four stories, large 
and well built. The American house is the largest in the 
city and by far the handsomest. It is four storics from the 
magazine ; 120 feet by 50; built of stone and lime, and well 
finished upon the Lurepean construction: but it has no chim- 
ney nor fire place, except inthe kitchen. It has 21 rooms 
and closets on the floor of the second story, cight of them large, 
the others convenient and necessary. My family consists of 
a young gentleman from Baltimore, a physician and a philos- 
opher, who has agreed to tarry with me two years ; an inter- 
preter and three servants. 

Silence and solitude reign among us. From. morning till 
midnight here is nothing to interrupt study and rational con- 
templation, for we have not a women in the house. 

It is but a few days since I got through with the business 
of my negociation with the bey and divan: ina few days more 
shall close my dispatches. After which I promise myseK 
much satisfaction in ranging among the ruins of the ancient 

cities in this vicinity. 
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TRUE SCIENCE AND TRUE HAPPINESS. 


Wuart influence might not man acquire over his own spe 
cies, if his inclinations were always governed by his intelli- 
gence ? Who knows to what degree he might improve his 
moral, as well as his physical nature? Is there a single nation 
which can boast of having arrived at the best of possible gov- 
ernments,—a government which would render all men not 
equally happy, but less unequally miserable, by attending to 
their preservation, by softening their labors, and sparing their 
blood by cultivating peace, and procuring an abundance of 
provisions ? This is the moral end of every society of men, 
who are anxious to improve their condition ; and, with regard 
to the physical part of our nature, have the medical, and other 
arts, whose objects are health and preservation, made an equal 
progress with the arts of destruction invented for the purposes 
of war and carnage ? | 

In all ages, it appears that man has reflected deeper, and 
made more researches concerning evil, than good. In every 
society there is a mixture of both; and, as of all sentiments 
which affect the multitude, fear is the most powerful, great 
talents in the art of doing mischief, were the first which struck 
the mind of man. He was afterwards occupied with the arts 
of amusement; and it was not till after long experience in 
these two means of false honor, and unprofitable pleasure, 
that he at last recognised his true glory to be science, and 
his true happiness, peace. : Burron. 




















CRITERION OF INNOCENT PLEASURES. 


— 

Ir is easy to establish a criterion, by which to judge of the 
innocence of pleasures: every amusement, from which we 
return to our duties with an exhausted frame, languid spirits, 
or distracted attention, should be accounted at best dangerous; 
and contrary to all rational ends of creation. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


—e 


ADDITOINAL, VERSES TO A FAVORITE SONG. 


‘“ Sprine returns, the flowrets blow, 
Will Hope return? Ah no! ahno! 
With the dreams of youth she flies, 
And like the rose, her emblem, dies ; 
Fancy droops beneath the shade, 
And all the gay delights are fled.” 
With radiant Summer’s genial giare, 
Will Hope return? Ahno! ah no! 
The flower that drank morn’s dewy ray 
Fades in the fervid blaze of day, 
And all its fragrance, all its bloom, 
Are lost, ere night, in endless gloom. 


When Autumn’s ripen’d vineyards flow, 
Will Hope return? Ah no! ahno! 
The sparkling cup we thirst to sip, 
Misfortune dashes from the lip, 

And joys we fondly thought our own, 
Are from our lips forever flown. 


With Winter’s stern and icy brow, 

Will Hope return? Ah no! ah no! 

Yet tho’ his scenes are chill and drear, 

They show our real blessings near, 

And Hope, on steady wings has fled, 

To world’s beyond death’s gloomy shade. _ H. 








SELECTED POETRY. 
THE BIRTH OF INGRATITUDE. 


AN ODE. 


Rovss the lyre with horrid sweep, 
Strains of frenzied discord swell ! 

Summon from the “ vasty deep,” 

The furies of relentless hell ! 
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On me let their eye-balls glare ; 
Let them lash me with their flaming hair, 
Fan my strings, 
With raven wings, 
And join my song in cadence rude, 
For, ah! I sing the birth of black IncratirupE ! 


INGRATITUDE ! the fiend accurst ! 
By guilt from hell’s dark entrails torn, 

When, from its horrid womb, the fury burst, 
Exulting peals were heard around, 

And thund’ring vaults, with echoing roar, 
Reverberated hoarse the sound 

Along the molten shore ; 

While demons loudly cheer’d :-—“ Ali hail! the Monster- 
Vice is born !” 


High mounted on a blazing throne, 
Whose radiance, like a fiery meteor, shone, 
The prince of Stygian darkness sate 
In awful majesty sublime ! 
At his right hand, relentless Fate 
Smil’d horrid at the conqueror Time ; 
And, at his hellish feet, 
Earth’s hideous meagre foe, 
Stern Deatn! beheld the wretched angels meet 
To hail their king ; and his behest to know. 


Superior ’bove his giant peers, 

The chief his piny truncheon rears ; 
And, tow’r-like, high erects his burnish’d crest ; 

With hoarsely-bellowing voice he cries, 

While exultation revell’d in his eyes, 
And savage gladness flam’d within his breast : 

“ Gods! of this nether world ! 
(From heaven’s proud turrets by the Thund’rer hurl’d) 
Who thus attend my trumpet’s sound ; 

Ye bold accomplices of guilt and shame, 
Whose blazon’d helms refiect the livid flame, 
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Which streams sulphureous these dread realms around : 
To each unshrinking mind, 
With me, in hellish league combin’d, 
I call ;—and with a warrior’s arm, 
Which gleam’d, unshrinking, *midst the dire alarm, 
And felt, unwither’d, the vindictive flash, 
Stand here resolv’d, (ne’er to relent) 
To rouse to vengeance the Omnipotent, 
Whose armies, on the embattled plain, 
Thunder’d around us the confounding crash, 
And drove us, howling with excruciate pain, 
Amidst these gloomy depths, forever to remain. 


“ But, be it to the victor known, 
While seated on his starry throne, 
And, boasting of superior might, 
That no ignoble foe, 
In these dark realms below, 
By one revolt has sprung to light, 
INGRATITUDE ! the hell-hound of the fall, 
A compound of the vice of all, 
Lives to inflict my vengeance on mankind ! 
“ E’en now, I can, with piercing eye, 
The subtle monster’s future arts descry. 
‘ INGRATITUDE ! see where he stands, 
In deep misfortune’s hour! 
With tearful eye, and supplicating hands, 
At heav’nly Pity’s door. | 
His pale emaciated cheek, 
His hollow eye declare, 
His breast the mansion of the fiend, Despair ! 
While bursting sighs his pow’rful woes bespeak. 


“ A tale of anguish faint he pours, 
When e’en relentless Avarice hears ; 
And, from each blood-shot eye, he show’rs 
A stream of fraudful tears ! 
Benevolence bestows its aid— 
‘Yhe FrEnp Is cherish’d, and the rrienp betray’d |” 
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The hellish legions saw the picture true ; 
The frantic laugh began ; 
Loud screams of joy throughout the concave ran, 
INGRATITUDE the more tremendous grew ! 
Flapp’d quick his dragon-wings, 
Contracted all his stings, 
Then, soaring high aloof, to earth his voyage began ! 
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FEMALE CELIBACY ; 
OR, THE GRAVE OF CYNTHIA. 


WueEnreE youthful circles make resort, 
Nightly to flaunt in trim array, 
Where meet in fashion’s airy court 
The light, the giddy, and the gay; 
I would not seek, 
To wet one cheek 
With gentle Pity’s holy dew : 
Why shade with clouds the summer-sky ! 
Why dim the lustre of an eye, 
Which sorrow never knew ? 


But lives there one whose feeling breast, 

Those festive scenes can bear to leave, 
To wander where the weary rest, 

And feel how sweet it is to grieve? 

If such there be, 
O ! come with me, 

And view poor Cynthia’s lowly bed ; 
°Tis yonder little fresh-green sod, 
Where seldom mourner’s foot hath trod, 

Or pious tear been shed. 


Oh, Time !- I would not blame thy power, 
For Cynthia’s youth and beauty flown, 
I mourn but that so sweet a flower 
Should bloom and wither all alone : 
For she was fair 
Beyond compare, 
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And ever was her heart so blythe, 

By gay good-humor’d mirth upborne, 

Oh, Time! she would have laugh’d to scorn 
Thy very glass and scythe. 


For her, soft dreams, and slumbers light, 

Succeeded calm unruffled days ; 

Each eye beam’d on her with delight, 

Fach tongue was tuneful in her praise : 

And at her feet, 
With reverence mect, 

A crowd of flattering suitors strove ; 
Some proffer’d glittering gems and gold, 
And some of endless transports told, 

And everlasting love. 


But little could their prayers avail, 
Nor one could win the maiden’s choice ; 
She little heeded Flattery’s tale, 
She scorn’d the sound of Mammon’s voice : 
The gay attire 
Could she admire 
Of beaux that glitter’d by heride ¢ 
While every vagrant butterfly 
That frisks beneath a summer-sky, 
Could rival all their pride ? 


Yet had she seen some gentle youth, 
Of manners mild, by sense refin’d, 
Whose pure integrity and truth, 
Spoke manly dignity of mind ; 
And had he sued 
In plaintive mood, 
And, sighing, look’d his anxious pain, 
And had he dropp’d a silent tear, 
The tribute of a soul sincere, 
He had not sued in vain. 


What tho’ the charms that Nature spread; 
With raptur’d eye she oft survey’d ° 
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What tho’, “ by heavenly musing led,” 
She lov’d to wander through the shade ? 
Still from her breast, 
Forlorn, distress’d, 
Would sometimes break unbidden sighs, 
That she had none whose feeling heart 
In all her griefs might bear a part, 
And share in all her joys. 


Vain was the oft-repeated sigh 
For friends her youthful years had known, 
Who now had own’d the sacred tie 
Which binds all charities in one -— 
The moon’s still beam, 
On lake or stream, 
Dark woods and precipices rude, 
Would then inspire sweet melancholy, 
That shunn’d the world, its noise and folly, 
In leve with solitude. 


And now her charms are fading fast, 
Her spirits now no more are gay ; * 
Alas ! that beauty cannot last ! 
That flowers so sweet, so soon decay ! 
How sad appears, 
The vale of years, 
How chang’d from youth’s too flattering scene ! 
Where are her fond admirers gone ? 
Alas! and shall there then be none 
On whom her soul may lean ? 


Poor Cynthia! friendless and forlorn !— 
When youth’s gay flowers are all grown sear, 
Thou yet couldst shun the world’s dread scorn, 
And hide thy faded beauties here : 
But in thy end 
A more than friend 
Was needed, who could watch each breath, 
Still near thy sickly couch could wait,— 
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Support thee en the brink of fates 
_And cheer the gloom of death. 


‘Thou who couldst mourn o’er friendship’s bier, 
Why was thine own unwept to be ? 
Thou who couldst give to all a tear, 
Why was there none to weep for thee? 
Now o’er thy grave 
The wild weeds wave, | 
Who shall thy perish’d worth deplore ? 
Or say, the breast which lies beneath, 
Though doom’d its sighs unheard to breathe, 
Was never cold before ? 





Adieu, poor Cynthia! though thy bier 
By widow’d love has not been press’d, 
What though no child with starting tear 
Shall view thy place of lowly rest ; 
This little mound 
Shall still be found 
In spring’s soft verdure first array’d, 
The snow-drop, earliest of the year, 
Spotless like thee, shall flourish here, 
Like thee, shall early fade. 
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THE THREE DEGREES. 
A SAYING there was, 
But I know not the cause, 

And spoke it was by one Harrison ; 
Man, woman, and the devil, 
(Which I think was evil) 

Were the three degrees of comparison. 
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DROWNING. 


“~ 
A man being drown’d, 
Was ne’er again found, 
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Sure, he’s gone the way of all flesh ; 
Then another did reply— 
“¢ Sir, that I do deny, 

“ Sure, he’s gone the way of all jish.”’ 
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ETYMOLOGY. 


A MAN.in the nation, 
Would know the derivation 
Of the word ominous alone : 
‘ Why a man hit his nose 
*Gainst a post, so it goes, 
“© my nose !” says he; now ’tis known? 





A REASON FOR THICK ANCLES. 


« Harry, I cannot think,” says Dick, 

“¢ What makes my ancles grow so thick.” 
“ You do not recollect,” says Harry, 

“ How great a calf they have to carry !” 
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MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


— 


Boston Cheatre. 


Jan. 31. The Poor Gentleman—Forty Thieves. 
Feb. 2. The Africans (!)—Honest Thieves. 





(1) The Africans, or War, Love, and Duty, written by George Colman 
the younger, was first performed at Drury-Lane theatre in 1808. We 
believe several years since, it was said to be in preparation at our theatre; 
but, from causes best known to those who manage these things, has just 
made its appearance. Better late than never. The following is the Fasie. 

“‘ The scene lies in the town and environs of Fattaconda, in Bondou, a 
district of Africa possessed by the Foulahs. Sclico and Berissa, mutually 
enamored of each other, are about to celebrate their nuptials, when 
their tribe is attacked by the Mandingoes, and the town taken with 
gveat devastation and slaughter. Darina has three sons, Torribal, Madiboe, 
and Selico, who, driven forth with their mother, and deprived of their 
arms, are all four on the point of starving. Selico, convinced of the 
death of Berissa and her father, in his distraction compels Medibco to take 
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4, The Africans—Sixty-third Letter. 
7. Hamlet (2)—Botheration. 
9. Othello—No Song no Supper. 


him to the sale of slaves, which always succeeds a conquest, and sell him 
to relieve the wants of their mother. The English merchant offers little 
for him; but, when despairing of success, a crier proclaims, in the king’s 
name, a reward of four hundred ounces of gold to him, who discovers 
and brings back a suspicious person, that escaped the night before. Seli- 
so, with much difficulty, forces his brother to pass him off for the fugi- 
tive—the gold is received, and Selico condemned to the stake. Berissa, 
having rejected the addresses of the king, is to be burnt at the same time. 
Here an ecclaircissement takes place. Farulba, the father, rushes in, and de- 
clares that he was the person who made his escape, when he found his 
endeavors to save his daughter fruitless—it is then made known that Se- 
lico had doomed himself to death to save his mother from famine, and the 
king relents. Farulba explains the change of dresses, by which Selico was 
led to believe him and his daughter murdered, and the lovers are united.” 

The play is exceedingly well-written, generally, and some passages are 
in the best blank-verse of Mr. Colman’s writing. The third act is the 
most interesting; but the whole indicates the hand of a master. 

The three brothers have very distinct characters—Torribal is a rough 
warrior; Madiboo a sportsman; and Selico a lover. They have but one 
characteristic in common—filial affection, They were performed by 
Messrs. Johnson, Entwisle, and Young, all of whom sustained their parts 
respectably. Henry Augustus Mug, an English captive, who is afterwards 
promoted to the high office of secretary of state to his Mandingo majes- 
ty, was represented with so much whimsicality by Mr. Dickson, as to 
produce frequent bursts of laughter. Swtta, by Mrs. Young, was pretty, 
if any think so black can deserve that epithet. Mug and Sutta are Trudge 
and Wowski, with new names, or perhaps the posterity of those celebrat- 
ed characters. Mrs. Powell’s Berissa was interesting and affectionate, 
and added much to the attraction of the piece. , 

The scenery, though not new, was tolerably appropriate. The play 
was laid aside after the second representation, in consequence of the long- 
expected arrival of Mr. Cooper. 

(2) The Hamlet of Mr. Cooper is not to be equalled by any actor on 
the American stage. Besides possessing all the gifts of nature to qualify 
him for the part, he has studied a refinement in the manner, and entirely 
out-plays all his competitors. We could not point out all the passages in 
which we think he excels, without being tedious; but we believe that 
envy itself must be silent, when scrutiny can see no cause for complaint 
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11. Mountaineers—Catharine and Petruchio. 
14. Macbeth (3)—-No Song no Supper. 


(3) It has been observed by an English critic, that the tragedy of 
Macbeth is perhaps “ one of the greatest exertions of the tragic and po- 
etic powers, that any age or any country has produced. Here are open- 
ed new sources of terror, new creations of fancy. ‘The agency of witches 
and spirits excites a species of terror that cannot be effected by the ope- 
ration of human agency, or by any form or disposition of human things.” 
The character of Macbeth we have ever supposed to be, of all dramatic 
representations, the most difficult to personate with propriety. He pos- 
sesses the temper to be wrought upon by the suggestions of the witches ; 
he is not that bad man who is his own tempter, and whose heart, like 
Richard, prompts him to do all that the worst demon can suggest. He. 
is of a generous disposition and good propensities, but with vehement 
passions and aspiring wishes, and liable to be seduced by splendid pros- 
pects and ambitious counsels, This appears from the character given of 
him by his wife: 

“ Yet do I fear thy nature; 
“ It is too full of the milk of human kindness 
“ To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great ; 
“ Art not without ambition; but without 
“ The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 
“ That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false, 
“ And yet wouldst wrongly win.” 

“ The emotions of Macbeth are the struggles of conscience ; his ago- 
nies are the agonies of remorse.” 

Mr. Cooper’s Macbeth is a performance worthy of our greatest trage- 
dian. There are some scenes we could wish to. see differently played ; 
but there are others, in which he more than equals expectation. The 
terrible conflicts in the bosom of A4Zacheth, before he commits the murder, 
were exposed with great force in the soliloquies ; and we have never wit- 
nessed the delivery of these in a manner superior to Mr. Cooper's. 

He finely expressed the distinction between manly courage and that 
savage ferocity, which “ towards his design moves like a ghost,” in his 
reply to Lady Macbeth : 

“ | dare do all that may become a man; 
“ Who dares do more is none.” 

The sublime horrors of the conscience were also laid epen with great 

effect, as he related that 
“ One did laugh in his sleep, and one cried murder / 
* That they did wake each other,” &c. 





























